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Uncertainty ahead . . . Hitler's 
answer... White House optimism 
_,, the lag in Congress. 


HEAD, now that Hitler has spoken, is more 
argument; more uncertainty; no assurance 
of peace; yet no assurance of war; a continued 
state of international “nerves.” 

Dictatorships thrive on world suspense and 
turmoil; democracies—not organized to 
capitalize on trouble—tend to weaken and 
drift. 

Today's new world danger spots are Dan- 
rig, Upper Silesia and the Corridor, all in 
Poland and all once German. Hitler will 
re-iterate his demands for satisfaction in this 
area. War or peace for the early future is 
likely to depend on British ability to con- 
vince the Poles to accede part way to Ger- 
man demands. | | 

On that basis, diplomatic advices have it, 
war remains less than a 50-50 prospect for 
1939. 


* 

At home, President Roosevelt views the 
business future with optimism. 

Mr. Roosevelt is convinced by optimistic 
Treasury economists; unconvinced by the 
less optimistic economists from other Gov- 
ernment agencies. Predicted by him is a 
67-billion-dollar 1939 national income, against 
62 billions in 1938 and 69 billions in 1937. 

New Dealers, however, Jess optimistic than 
the President, are projecting a New Ecoa- 
nomic Program. 


In this connection, much significance at-— 


taches to the first White House plan for 
reorganizing the budget and lending agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. 

Treasury opposition in the past has balked 
the idea of a double budget—one budget of 
lending, or “investment,” activities; another 
budget of outright spending. The Budget 
Bureau, moved to the White House, can de- 
velop that idea, Re-grouped lending agen- 
cies then can greatly expand operations with- 
out further upsetting the published budget. 


The New Economic Program—if forced ° 


by events—will center in vast new Govern- 
ment banking operations. 
* * * 

Congress is moving toward the time of de- 
cision on a variety of important issues. Four 
months of relative inactivity served to dispel 
the idea of Congressional leadership of the 
nation toward new national policies. 

Briefly, today’s situation measures up as 

Taxes. Treasury tax revision ideas are 
bogged down. Little chance remains of broad 
tax changes requested by business. Some re- 
Vived prospect is seen of new processing 
taxes to finance larger farm benefits. Mr. 
Roosevelt is withdrawing opposition to proc- 
essing taxes, but approval at this session is 
less than a 50-50 prospect. 

Farm. Both houses are set to give farmers 
400 million dollars more than the Budget 
gives them. Barter will be approved. So 
will an export subsidy plan for cotton. 
Dairy farmers stand an even chance to get 
milk listed as a “basic” commodity subject 
to Government control, at new expense. 
Dairy farmers are asking a processing tax 
milk to finance production control. AAA 
officials are not pleased by the prospect of 
“airy farming regulation. 

Wagner Act. Maneuvers under way fur- 
ther limit the outlook for important revision. 
Hearings on the act promise to drag along 
‘or weeks. Leiserson appointment to Labor 
Board helps remove the edge from criticism 
of that agency. A split within the AFL on 
Proposed changes in the act encourages Con- 
Sessional caution. 

oo > Chances favor approval of $1,477,- 
Bio ae by Mr. Roosevelt for WPA. 
5 sot will be over the formula for dis- 


ttibutino 

buting that money, with the “poorer” 
| "Ss threatening to gang up on the “richer’ 
States to 


bin get a larger proportionate part of 
ing ae Little prospect exists for turn- 
_ *t administration back to the States. 

that ror Hour, There is every prospect 
month cms receiving more than $200 a 
‘il be exempted from the hour re- 

nts of the Wage and Hour Act. 

‘ oe The President will not 
tions bt ps by Congress in the reorganiza- 
Overnment agencies that he is pro- 


Posing, 
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Democracies vs. Dictatorships in the Air: 
Growing Power of Frarice and Britain 


tego yardstick of military air strength now ¢ 


shows that Germany’s lead over other Euro- 
pean air forces is gradually narrowing. 


The almost two-to-one advantage in the air 
that Germany and Italy enjoyed over Great 
Britain and France at the time of the Munich 
conference is now lessened and may be still 
further decreased in the coming months. 


_ At stake as Great Britain and France at- 
tethpt to speed up their aircraft factories is 
control of the skies—shown at Munich to be an 
effective measure of a nation’s power at the 
conference table as well as in battle. 


Best private estimates reveal that the two 
chief axis powers, Germany and Italy, now 
lead Great Britain and France by some 6,000 
planes of all types, while in the grim days of 
September last year their lead was 6,500. If 
present rates of production in the four coun- 
tries are maintained for the rest of the year, 
the axis’ lead may drop to only 5,000 planes— 
and possibly far less. 


CHANGES IN AIR POWER 


The line-up of axis versus anti-axis powers 
in the air, which is also a gauge of their diplo- 
matic bargaining power, is represented graphi- 
cally in the pictogram at the top of this page. 
Shown are total air forces, including military 
planes of all types, at three significant dates: 
At the time of Munich, when air power helped 
win Germany a bloodless victory; today, while 
the German air fleet is still Europe’s best; and, 
for January, 1940, when the balance of air 
power may be nearer to equality. 

Disclosed in the pictogram is this fact, said 
to be the basis of Britain’s stronger stand in 
foreign policy: At Munich the British-French 
air force was 53 per cent as large as the Ger- 
man-Italian armada. Today the democracies 
have 65 per cent as much strength in the air 
as the two dictators. Tomorrow they may be 
more nearly even. 

Of importance also is the extent to which 
Great Britain and France have increased their 
air strength in the short space of seven months. 
As the pictogram shows, today they have al- 
most half again as many planes as in Septem- 
ber, and production is rapidly mounting. 

Behind the figures in the pictogram lie four 
stories of unprecedented national effort. 

Germany, as Nazi leaders took care to ad- 
vertise, had the world’s largest and finest air 
force in September and to a somewhat lesser 
extent that is still true. But while German 
factories worked at top speed through most of 
last year to attain the present credited aircraft 
strength of 10,000 planes, German factories are 


> now said to be coasting along at a small fraction ‘ 


of capacity. 

Reportedly Germany can turn out 54,000 
planes per year in an emergency, or better than 
1,000 a week. But now Germany is said to be 
making only 500 a month. 

Part reason for this slower pace is that in 
one quick stroke in March, Germany became the 
owner of Czechoslovakia’s fleet of 800 first-line 
planes. But another reason—and a reason 


more telling in the race for air supremacy—is. 


that Germany’s airplane production is limited 
by her meager supply of raw materials. 

Italy, the other axis partner, is in a similar 
position. 
what army experts call the “hump” of aircraft 
production, and is now coasting along with an 
output estimated at about 200 planes per 
month. The Italian air force that played a 


role at Munich was estimated at 5,000 planes 


of all types. By now it has increased to some 
6,000 planes, but Italian plants reportedly will 
not be moved into capacity production except 
in event of an emergency. 

Shocked by the way they were outnumbered 
in aircraft last September, statesmen of France 
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Some months back Italy passed - 


- and Great Britain now take almost dictatorial 


methods to redress the aircraft balance. 


In Great Britain, production that idled at 
perhaps less than 200 planes per month last 
year has been stepped up to 600 a month and 
is now headed toward the official goal of 1,000 
planes per month. | 

In addition, Great Britain has ordered 600 
planes in the United States and has the funds 
to order more at any time. 

As a spur to rearmament in the air, Great 
Britain has streamlined its official machinery, 
introducing among other changes a Ministry of 
Supply to give precedence to defense orders. 

Further reports reaching American officers 
reveal that Britain’s famed “shadow factories,” 
originally planned for war use, already are 
being pressed into defense production. 

In France, the struggle for strength in the 


skies has brought on far-reaching changes in. 


French national life. Defense industries have 
been nationalized, their profits limited and their 
work weeks stretched out to 60 hours by na- 
tional decree. 

Under this pressure, French aircraft produc- 
tion has been increased from a low of 60 planes 


per month last summer to almost 200 per 


month at present. Nevertheless, French pro- 
duction is still the smallest of the four leading 
European powers and additions have been 
made to the French air armada by purchase of 
775 planes in the United States, with the pros- 
pect of more orders later. 


EFFECTS OF OBSOLESCENCE 


Tempering the sharp rise in air strength 
registered by the democracies is the fact that 
their fleets include many old planes barely 
serviceable in modern war. This is true espe- 
cially in the case of France, and to a smaller 
degree of the British Royal Air Force. 

But, as Chancellor Hitler and Premier Mus- 
solini are acutely aware, an alliance with 
Russia or a supply base in the United States 
could probably shift the balance of air power 


in favor of the anti-axis nations. 
Russia has said she would make _ 5,000 


planes available on the European front if an 
alliance with France and Great Britain can be 
worked out. Also, the United States looks 
forward to a production capacity of 12,000 
planes per year by 1941. Nor is the possibility 
excluded from policy planning in Paris and 
London that the United States, with some 
8,500 planes by 1941, might be allied with 
France and Great Britain. 

It is against this background that military 
experts now reckon the bargaining strength 
and the battle strength of Europe’s four lead- 
ing nations. 
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The March of the News 


Britain vs. Hitler. Bureau reshuf- 
fling. Relief plans for next year. 
Crisis in coal fields. 


HESE are busy days for anyone who 

would follow the speeding course of 
events both inside the United States and out- 
side as well. 


On one day the British break precedent 
and make history by determining to con- 
script their youth for national service. 

On another day Adolf Hitler wakes the 
Western Hemisphere at the crack of dawn 
to hear what he has to say to Franklin Roose- 
velt. Only the President, at Hyde Park, dis- 
played a mildness of interest by sleeping 
through the Reich Chancellor's speech. 


And, while the President slept and Hitler 
talked, two Russian flyers were winging their 
way 4,600 miles over the great circle route 
from Moscow, U. S. S. R., toward New York 
City, U.S. A. The flyers were forced down 
in Canada. 


SHAKE-UP OF BUREAUS 


On still other days, Mr. Roosevelt started 
his reorganization of the national Govern- 
ment and asked Congress for another one 
and one-half billion dollars to pay for one 
more year of work relief. 

The week just past started off quietly 
enough. 

Great Britain had decided to send her am- 
bassador back to Berlin. Nobody’s troops in 

Europe had wandered over into somebody 
else’s back yard. President Roosevelt, in the 
White House, was putting finishing touches 
on the message in which he had decided to 
advise Congress of his first ideas for remak- 
ing the Government. | 

But then Mr. Hitler found himself too 
busy to receive the representative of Great 
Britain, as did his foreign minister. The cost 
of this coolness between nations became ap- 
parent rather quickly when the British an- 
nounced on April 20 that the 45 million 
people in the British Isles would bear a bud- 
get for the coming year of six billion dollars, 
half of which would be for armament. Con- 
scription of youths of 20 for army service was 
announced the next day. 

This development had special meaning 
here because President Roosevelt had been 
prodding the British to stand up to the dic- 
tators, no matter what the price. Ngee 

On the same day that the Germans were 
snubbing the British and the British were 
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News 


within the 
News 


HE bulk of America’s extra defense 
budget this year goes for new fight- 
ing planes—6,000 of them. In Europe 
even the democracies make every sac- 
rifice to turn out more and ever more 
planes. For air power these days not 
only wins wars—it wins peace con- 
ferences. | 

So recognizing the all-important role 
of the flying death-machine in world 
politics and its potentialities should cur- 
rent diplomatic jockeying in Europe end 
in catastrophe, we devote our Page 1 
Pictogram and accompanying article to 
the line-up of Europe’s four leading 
powers in the air—before and after 
Munich, and next year. 

But we have tried to present far more 
than mere figures; in other words, an 
analysis of Europe’s new balance of 
power—balance of power in the air. 

* ok 

From April 15 to April 28, the biggest 
question mark on the world scene was— 
how would Adolf Hitler answer Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s peace appeal? Like 
dozens of diplomats, Congressmen and 
Government officials, the foreign ex- 
perts of The United States News tum- 
bled out of bed at the crack of dawn (6 
a.m. anyway) last Friday to hear the 
German Chancellor’s words. 

But before attempting to give our 
readers an interpretation of this historic 
address, our writers consulted well in- 
formed officials in the Capital, looked 
over the record of Hitler’s past deeds 
and past promises, and surveyed the 
world scene as it has been affected by 
the six-year-old Third Reich. 

Only then did we write the interpre- 
tation of the Hitler speech which will be 
found on Page 10. Furthermore, to af- 
ford an opportunity to study Hitler’s 
words in the original we present a large 


portion of his address also. 


What is America doing while Great 
Britain shatters precedent with a con- 
scription law and European dictators 
continue to call troops to the colors? 

Our readers would be interested, we 
thought, in an up-to-the-minute survey 
showing how America is keeping pace 
with defense measures abroad. In the 
last column of this page is an outline of 
the bold methods the American Army 
and Navy are using to make the West- 
ern Hemisphere “safe for democracy”. 

* 

Last summer the plight of Germany’s 
racial, religious and political refugees 
arrested world attention. The United 
States took part in an international con- 
ference on this question at Evian. 

Now Congress is asked to do its bit 
to help the refugees—by admitting 20,- 
000 refugee children within two years. 
We looked into the proposed plan, found 
out what it involves and who are its 
supporters and opponents, and present 
the fruits of our inquiry in a Newsgram 
on Page 13. Also, the egitors of the na- 
tion have had a lot to say about the plan, 
and their views will be found in “The 
Pros and Cons” on Page 6. 

* 


It took the President’s Government 
organization experts two years to make 
the study that resulted in his now 
famous “Federal Reorganization Plan 
No. 1” being sent to Congress last week. 
The President’s message and ex- 
planation of the complicated plan re- 
quired several thousand words. But, 
nothing daunted, our experts familiar 
with every ramification of the Govern- 
ment structure went to work with our 
artists. The result: The President’s 
plan simply and effectively told in an 
exclusive diagram on Page 12. 

A national system of interregional 
highways—27,000 miles over all—that’s 
the amVMitious undertaking just pro- 
posed by the Bureau of Public Roads to 
Congress. 

Our study of the several-hundred-page 
report revealed many interesting con- 
clusions reached by the Bureau. The 
links between a vast new road program 
and our public works program, national 
defense and a possible solution for high- 
way problems ofthe future are ex- 
plained in the Newsgram on Page 7. 
Accompanying the article is a map, 
showing at a glance the route of every 

mile of the 27,000-mile system, north, 
east, south and west. 


E. WorRTH HIGGINS, 
Managing Editor 
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Seeking Uses for Gold... Frank Murphys New Role... 
Behind the Export Subsidies ...Lending for Recovery 


Insiders are placing odds on 
Jesse Jones, present RFC chair- 
man, to head the new Federal 
Loan Agency, created by execu- 
tive order to consolidate Gov- 
ernment banking activities. The 
talk is that important Treasury 
officials and the White House 


inner circle of advisers are op- © 


posing the appointment but with- 
out avail. 


x * 


Word is passing at the Treasury 
that President Roosevelt wants 
very much to “do something” 
with this country’s vast and 
growing gold supply. Experts 
are studying what can be done 
to make gold good for something 
besides hiding. Thus far all that 
they can think of is a plan for 
lending gold back to the nations 
that sent it over here. 


The White House makes little 
secret of a desire to bring about 
two cabinet shifts. The catch is 
in finding ways to bring about 
the shifts without offending oc- 
cupants of the jobs. - 


xk 


Frank Murphy, Attorney Gen- 
eral, lets it be known that he is 
given a. free hand to deal with 
any straying on the part of a 


public official from the straight 
and narrow path of absolute hon- 
esty in public service. The At- 
torney General reputedly is 
slated to take the eyes of the 
country from other prosecutors 
who may aspire to the title of 
No. 1 law enforcer. 


x * 


Real reason for maneuvers in- 
volving an effort to shift control 
of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is found in a deter- 
mination to Joosen up on lending 
policies. Inside plans call for 
the next dose of pump priming 
to be in the form of loans rather 
than outright grants of money. 
The RFC under Jesse Jones has 
served as a successful banking 
operation. 


x 


Rumors that Secretary of Com- 
merce Harry L. Hopkins is very 
seriously ill are scouted by Com- 
merce Department associates, 
who expect his return to duties 
in ten days or two weeks. The 
secretary is said to be suffering 
from the aftermath of an influ- 
enza attack last January. 


This Government’s diplomats re- 


main suspicious of British in- 
tentions in Europe after word 


+ 


trickled out that in the midst of + 


a recent tight situation British 
business men, with the aid of the 
government, were making a deal 
with German business men that 
would have cut into American 
trade. The present international 
game is recognized as an ex- 


tremely fast one. 


Another report on ,the invest- 
ment trust study bythe Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission 
is being hurried in.the hope of 
generating support for regula- 
tory legislation at this session of 
Congress. Attempt will be made 
to show that such trusts exercise 
a substantial amount of eco- 
nomic control of a sort in which 
the public should have a voice. 


x * * 


Legislation for establishment of 
a single Court of Patent Ap- 
peals is being given an odds-on 
chance for enactment at this ses- 
sion of Congress. Recommenda- 
tion to that effect by Conway 
Coe, Commissioner of Patents, 
made an impression on the Tem- 
porary National Economic Com- 


mittee. 


Plans for building up the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion at the expense of some of 


the older agencies of the Gov- 
ernment are getting increased 
backing in Administration cir- 
cles. The future of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency office in 
the Treasury is involved in one 
strongly supported moveto sim- 
plify bank examination. A// ex- 
amining petitions would go to 
the FDIC. 


x 


High officials are dropping broad 
hints that the real reason for 
wheat export subsidies and cot- 
ton export subsidies is to give 
“religion” to competing nations, 
thereby making them show in- 
terest in a,world conference to 
devise ways to divide up mar- 
kets. The United States is pic- 
tured as being in a position to 
outlast any other nation in a 
trade war. 


Pump priming advocates in the 
New Deal are chuckling over the 
suggestion of Treasury conser- 
vatives and of business leaders 
that taxes should be reduced in 
the anticipation that an initial 
decline in revenue would be 
made up by a later rise in busi- 
ness activity. This, the pump 
primers confide, is accepted 
pump priming theory cropping 
out in conservative circles. 
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STREAMLINING THE MORE GIFTS 
A TRIP TO THE FAIR...AND AN EYE ON HITLER... 


WO men, “George Washington” and Frank- + 


lin D. Roosevelt, each having traveled from 
the Potomac, arrived in New York during the 
week, oné to be “inaugurated the first Presi- 
dent” of the United States, the other, as the 
thirty-second President 150 years later, to help 
celebrate the “inauguration” of the first by 
opening the New York World’s Fair. 

‘Washington, impersonated by Denys Wort- 
man, well-known cartoonist, made the journey 
from Mt. Vernon by stage coach in eight days; 
Mr. Roosevelt skipped from the White House 
by train overnight. 

Having, then, a week’s more time for work 
than had his predecessor, President Roosevelt 
—unruffied by his narrow escape from an auto- 
mobile accident over the previous weekend, or 
by the Fortune report that his popularity had 


declined 4.7 per cent during the last two months 


—proceeded to dig into the agenda on his 
White House desk. 

As he said at the beginning of the week, his 
basket was teeming. By the end of the week 
the following items, among others, had been 
given birth: Plan I under the Reorganization 
Act; messages to Congress on relief and a pro- 


posed inter-regional highway system; speeches — 


to the Red Cross and the White House Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy; several im- 
portant nominations. 
Calm except for drum- 
Reshuffling ming fingers, the Chief 
Bureaus and Executive outlined at 
Tuesday's press confer- 
Cutting Costs ence his first Govern- 
ment reorganization plan, whereby relief, social 
security and lending agencies would be grouped 
into three new independent units, and the Fed- 
eral budget would be under the direct control 
of the White House—on the Presidential 
hearth. The President had no idea as to who 
would head the agencies. (See page 12.) 
Waiting for Hitler's reply to his peace ap- 
peal, the President deliberately stressed, in his 
public statements of the week, the importance 
of democratic principles on the international 
front. Speaking from the south portico of the 
White House to the delegates of the American 
Red Cross Convention, he declared that “‘in a 
world disturbed by war and fear of war, the un- 
selfish devotion of the Red Cross to the wel- 
fare of others stands out in striking contrast 
to inhumane acts which have shocked our con- 
science.” 
The next day, before the White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy, after 
quoting from his own Pan American address 


—Harris & Ewing 
ANCIENT REMEDIES 


White House Secretary Stephen Early holds a 
mahogany brass-bound medicine chest which was 
recently returned to the Executive Mansion by 
descendants of the British sailor who took it in 
the War of 1812. The chest still held medicines. 


and Hitler-Mussolini message, he said: “The 
success of democratic institutions is measured, 
not by extent of territory, financial power, ma- 


chines or armaments, but by the desires, the 


hopes and the deep-lying satisfaction of the 
individual men, women and children who make 
up its citizenship.” 


And in a letter to the Methodist Unity Con- 
ference he wrote that the democracies of the 


‘world must face the task of defending and 


perpetuating freedom of conscience which “has 
been trampled under foot” elsewhere. 


When President 
Roosevelt tried to fill 
current vacancies in 
Government depart- 
ments, he found himself 
going around in circles, one nomination re- 
quiring another. Among the outstanding names 
sent to the Senate were: Leon Henderson, to 
be a member of the SEC; William M. Leiser- 
son, to be a member of the NLRB; Brig. Gen. 
George Catlett Marshall, to succeed Gen. Malin 
Craig as Chief of Staff of the Army: Dr. Har- 


Filling Posts 
In Executive 
Departments 


. 


court A. Morgan, to be reappointed to the 
Board of Directors of the TVA. Also, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt personally told former Repre- 
sentative David J. Lewis, of Maryland, that he 
proposed to name him a member of the National 
Mediation Board. 

The week’s appointment pad was overflowing 
with the names of White House callers, among 
whoni were members of the Cabinet, Senator 
Barkley, and publisher Roy Howard. Further 
business included asking Congress to appropri- 
ate $31,621,000 for an immediate start on con- 
structing a chain of air bases in the Pacific, 
and the signing of the $549,000,000 War Depart- 
ment Bill, which carries funds to launch the 
program to build up the Army Air Corps 
toward a goal of 6,000 first-line fighting planes. 

The Chief Executive also found time to ask 
Puerto Rico officials not to put up a statue in 
his honor, but rather to erect a school or hos- 
pital which would be of more lasting service 
to the people. 

The White House itself received two gifts 
during the week. The official telegraph key 
went off the gold standard when the Western 
Union Company presented the President with 
a chromium-plated “bug” to replace the famous 
gold and nugget-studded key which had been 
used since President Taft for scores of “open- 
ings.’ The President found that chromium 
worked as well as gold when, five minutes after 
receiving the key, he pressed open Nebraska's 
Golden Spike Celebration. 


The other gift was a 
medicine chest taken 


Comes to Rest from the White House 
at the time of its burn- 


In White House ing by the British in 


1814, presented to the President by Archibald 
C. Kains, grandson of the English despoiler, 
Thomas Kains. In one compartment was a 


A Relic of 1814 


small quantity of hemlock bark—good for 


scurvy and, as as one reporter remarked, any 
up-and-coming Socrates. 

On the surface, the Presidential week was 
devoted to domestic affairs, but underneath the 
week was wrapped around Hitler's 6 a. m. 
speech on Friday. Unlike a great part of the 
world, the President slept through the dawn— 
the State Department having announced that 
it would not consider the Reichstag address an 
official answer to the President's plea for peace. 
Although dispatches from Hyde Park carried 
no official comment, the speech was President 
Roosevelt’s chief concern at the end of the week, 
along with his other worry as to how he would 
look televised at the opening of the Fair. 


| 


—Harris & Ewing 


KING'S ENVOY 


Britain’s new ambassador to Washington will he 
Philip Henry Kerr, Marquess of Lothian. He 
has long favored settlement of the British debt 
to the United States, recently advocated a world 
federation of states and was once secretary to 
Lloyd George. He will arrive in September. 
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AMERICA WHETS 
HER WEAPONS 


Army and Navy answers to Eu- 
rope’s war moves. New blood and 


new weapons. Defense hits its 
stride. 


N ECHO and likewise an answer to Europe's 
unusual military preparations now issue*from 
the United States. 

Timing it to coincide with announcement of 
universal conscription in Great Britain and to pre- 
cede Chancellor Hitler’s strongly worded speech 
to the German Reichstag, the high command of 
the American Army has announced a shake-up 
in men and methods that is destined to place 
this branch of the service on a ready-for-action 
footing. 

New, young blood is to be moved speedily into 
key Army positions and at the same time new, 
modern weapons are to be placed quickly in 
the hands of the nation’s soldiers and military 
aviators. 


Passing over twenty major generals and four- © 


teen brigadiers President Roosevelt has named 


Chief of Staff, to become the next Chief of Staff 
when General Malin Craig retires from active 
service on August 31. 


One of Youngest Men 
To Hold Top Post 


General Marshall, only 58 years old, will be 
one of the youngest officers and the second no!‘ 
a graduate of West Point to get the highes’ 
post in the Army. 

Thus assuring younger blood at the top o! 
the Army, the Administration also has taken 
steps.to remove the -over-aged and physically 
unfit in all grades from captain to brigadier- 
general, from the regular army’s 12,500 officers. 

To effect this, Secretary of War Woodring 
has asked Congress for legislation to remove 
from active service officers found, upon ria 
physical examination, to be in advance of th? 
age in which they could be expected to “carry 
on the physical requirements of field dutv in 
the grade to which they are assigned”. Like 
requests will be made to State legislatures ‘9 
rejuvenate the National Guard. 

Rushing to obtain newest equipment, the Wa! 
Department has awarded contracts for 571 mili- 
tary, airplanes to cost $50,000,000, the largest or- 
der ever placed at one time. The contracts we! 
signed within minutes after President Rooseve: 
approved the record peacetime $549,000,000 Army 
appropriation bill. 


Naval Preparations 
Move at High Speed 


Naval preparations also are going into hue 
gear. 

The President last week asked Congress ‘9 
appropriate $31,621,000 to start the construction 
of a chain of naval air bases to cost eventually 
$66,000,000. The new chain, greatly lengthenine 
American defense lines, would stretch from Ne®¥ 
England around through the Panama Cana. 
and as far as Wake Island in the far Pacific and 
the Aleutian Islands west of Alaska. 

Short of officers as a result of the pressure 0! 
defense activities, the Navy last week asked C0- 
gress for permission to retain in service 3! 
Officers who normally would be retired this yea’: 
Also, to accelerate deliveries of light-weight, hea'- 
treated arnior plate, the Navy leased a part ° 
its ordnance plant at South Charleston, W. \?: 
to the Carnegie-Mlinois Steel Corporation, whic’ 
is working on Navy contracts. 

But not content with confining defense ¢' 
forts to American shores, the War Departmen! 
is planning also unprecedented moves to ai 
cooperation with Latin American nations. 7 

An example of this is the trip to Brazil whic" 
the newly named Chief of Staff, General Ma"- 
shall, is reported to be slated to make. Befo!® 
taking over the duties of Chief of Staff Gene? 
Marshall plans to visit Brazil, confer with G®"- 
eral Montero, chief of staff of the Brazillia" 
army, and bring him back to the United States 
for a tour of American Army posts. 

This plan closely approximates methods 
Europe’s leading military states which often © 
tend invitations to Latin American officers 
visit Rome and Berlin. ae 
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“The United States News | 


‘The March 
of the 
News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


‘Continued From Page 1.] 
snnouncing armament programs 
bigger than ever, Mr. Roosevelt 
was revealing to Congress his in- 
tent.on to merge 20 different 
Government agencies into three 
new agencies. In one order the 
President affected 90,000 jobs 
and an item ol administrative ex- 
pense amounting to $235,000,000 
a year, Congress was told that 
would be just the first of a 
es of orders designed to mod- 


ernize the American Govern- 
ment. 
The shake-up in the Govern- 
ment bureaus was _ followed 


quickly by a shake-up in the top 
ranks of the Army with appoint- 
ment of 58-year-old Brig. Gen. 
George S. Marshall to be the 
next chief-of-staff of the United 
States Army. General Marshall 
was jumped over ranking officers 
of the Army as a widespread re- 
shuffling of Army commands was 
foreshadowed. 

Just before Hitler turned the 
thoughts of Congress and of of- 
fcial Washington back to world 
affairs, Mr. Roosevelt broke into 
the week of April 27 with a mes- 
sage to Congress asking for a 
continued WPA with an approp- 
riation large enough to provide 
jobs for two million men during 
the year that begins July 1, as 
ag at st three million men in the 
present year. 

This message, however, was 
quickly lost in the shuffle when 
Hitler spoke. 

Few questions concerning the 
future course of the world were 
cleared up by the German Reichs- 
chancellor's message. 

More questions, actually, were 
cleared up in New York and in 
Washington. 


In New York there were signs 
that a bit of local strife—a coal 
strike in the Appalachian area— 
might be approaching a decision 
when John L. Lewis ordered his 
policy committee to reassemble. 
And in Washington the House 
Ways and Means Committee gave 
cheer to business by recommend- 
ing that pay-roll taxes to support 
social security not be increased 
for three years. They had been 
scheduled to rise on next Jan- 
uary 1. 

Also, the Bureau of Public 
Roads decided rather definitely 
that cross-country toll highways 
in the United States would not 
be economically feasible. Of spe- 
cial interest, in a hurly burly 
week was the conclusion that 
what this country really needs is 
a system of carefully planned 
*xpress highways in the big cities 
to speed traffic. 


HAT is it that enables Adolf Hit- + 


ler and Benito Mussolini to claim 


_ that they have ended unemployment | 


jin 


their relatively poor countries 


- while rich nations like Great Britain 


— 


and the United States still must sup- 
port large numbers of idle men? 
President Roosevelt raised 


Another year of relief. 
WPA vs. totalitarian con- 
trols. How to get revived 
investment and an end to 
relief. The President's 
comparison. 


question in asking Congress to pro- 


_vide another 1.5 billion dollars to 
_ finance two million WPA jobs for one 
_ more year. (See full text of: message, 


below.) The President concluded that 
in the year beginning July 1 the 
problem of unemployment that has 
dogged this country since 1929 still 
will be dogging it. ; 

“It may be of interest to the *Gon- 
gress to know,” Mr. Roosevelt said 


| in asking for the appropriation that 
_means another year of unbalanced 
| budgets, “that through the Depart- 


ment of State we have received many 
assertions that there are few unem- 


“Actually, our system of work re- + 


lief is relatively far cheaper than 
the other method and as at present 
constituted does take care of the 
great majority of the needy unem- 
ployed who are abl2 to work. I trust 


| that the people will not be deceived 


this | 


by the terminology and will not as- 


sume that the totalitarian methods 


| Ployed persons in the nations which | 


have accepted totalitarian forms of 
government.” 


But then the President added this 


Significant statement: 


“In those nations private employ- 
ment. takes care of a smaller pro- 


of government are more effective 
than our own.” 

Some members of Congress and 
some officials assert that, according 
to the President’s definition of “‘em- 
ployment” and of “relief,” the Presi- 
dent himself, all members of Con- 
gress, all men in the army and navy, 
all workers in Federal, State, county 
and local governments are on relief 
and are not really employed. 

Going a step farther, these officials 
Say that the definition applied by 
the President means that all private 
companies living off Government 
contracts, or living from the expen- 
ditures of those who do work for the 
Government, are on relief. 

The point is that the line of de- 
marcation between private employ- 
ment and public employment is be- 
coming extremely thin in the United 
States as elsewhere. iJntil Mr. Roose- 
velt suggested to Congress that public 
employment in reality is a form of 
“relief” to be distir.guished from 
private employment as the only real 
employment, the public had rarely 
distinguished between people who 


had jobs with the Government and ° 
people who had jobs with private | 


corporations. 


category of persons who had neither 


portion of their employable citizens | 
than private employment does in the | 


United States. This means that gov- 


| ernment employment is responsible 
| for the care of a larger portion of 
the employable population than in 


i. 


this country—creating in fact a gov- 
ernment employment system, based 
in great part on the manufacture of 
munitions, which costs far more 
than our system. 


“The principal difference is that 
in the nations to which I refer, this 
employment is called employment, 
whereas in the United States it is 
called relief.” 

Then Mr. Roosevelt went on to 


make the following argument: 


public nor private jobs and had to be 
cared for, either through “made” 
work or on a dole. 

How Hitler, Mussolini 


Keep Up Their “Boom” 


Then once more, what is it that | 
enables -Hitler and Mussolini to lay | 
claim to having provided work for | 


their people? 

The answer, as given by this Gov- 
ernment’s economists who have made 
an intimate study of the totalitarian 
systems, is that the Germans and 
Italians have—essentially—done two 
things from a purely economic point 
of view. 

1. They have directed savings into 
almost immediate investment by 
government intervention that, in the 
case of Germany, syphons about 70 


RELIEF NEEDS IN ’40: 
TEXT OF MESSAGE 


President Roosevelt’s message to+ 


Congress April 27 asking relief 


_ funds for the next fiscal year follows 


in full text: 


nO THE CONGRESS of the Unitéd 
States. 


Six vears ago this nation was con- | 


fronted with a situation calling for 
rapid and decisive action. Millions of 
workers were already jobless; their 
number was increasing, and the eco- 
nomic structure was threatened with 
collapse. In-this crisis the vast re- 
serves of the Federal! 
were promptly made available, and 
emergency assistance was provided 
for all classes of the population who 


were in distress. 


Since that time we have moved 
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Government 


along a broad front to make perma- 
nent provision to meet various phases 
of the problem of unemployment and 
need. The Social Security Act pro- 
vides aid for the aged, the blind, and 
for dependent children. Unemploy-” 
ment compensation, intended to tide 
workers over from one job to an- 
other, furnishes protection against 
short-term unemployment of the in- 
termittent variety. Public works 
have employed many persons. 

But there has been, and still is, a 
vast number of unemployed workers 
for whom some- other protection 
must be provided. 

It is very important to remember 
that the fundamental decision which 


-was made in connection with the 


_ pressed my conviction that 


problem of providing for the needy 
able-bodied unemployed was whether 
provision should be made through 
the medium of work or a dole. I 
have on numerous occasions ex- 
the 


_ proper solution was work, but I de- 
sire to take this opportunity to re- 
affirm my conviction in that regard. 


In fact, for six years it has been 
the definite national policy to give 
work to the needy unemployed who 
are able to work instead of handing 
out charity to them in the form of 
food. 

It is admitted that the cost per ih- 
dividual of a work program is higher 
than that of a dole. However, I 
firmly believe that the advantages 
which accrue from the maintenance 


of the morale and self-respect of the 
worker and the creation of perma- 


nent public assets fully justify this 


- increased cost, and that the adoption 


of the dole as the solution of this 


_ problem would be disastrous. 


When those who talk glibly and 
without much information about 
cutting the cost of relief are pinned 


down to facts, they are obliged to 
' admit that they can offer only two 


alternative plans—to cut down the 
number of needy persons receiving 
relief or to cut the per capita work 
payments, or, in other words, make 
a definite beginning toward the 
substitution of a dole for work. 

It is these same individuals who, 
picking out a handful of instances in 
the administration of a huge under- 
taking, seek to delude the people of 


this country into the belief that the 


minor exception is the rule. Let any 
[Continued on Page 9.] 


Relief was a separate | 


SENATOR BYRNES 
COOL TOWARD RELIEF MESSAGE 
Senator James F. Byrnes and Representative Clifton A. Wood- 


rum will direct relief legislation in Congress. 


—Wide World 
REP. WOODRUM 


Both advocate 


plans to modify the present relief mechanism which President 
Roosevelt urged Congress to continue, and both said the Presi- 
dent’s message had failed to change their minds on the subject. 


per cent of the national income + ings have not flowed rapidly into in- 


through the government. 

2.. They have-used the. force of 
government to control the price of 
labor and the price of industrial and 
agricultural products to’keep the in- 
tense activity—resulting from large- 
scale investment — from pushing 
these prices higher and thereby up- 
setting the boom. 

Governments of the totalitarian 
states like the Government of the 
United States, recognized that the 
problem of recovery lies in full util- 
ization of the nation’s capital re- 
sources and its Savings. 


| 


But, within the United States, there | 


has raged for six years a rather 
violent argument about how to in- 
duce the nation’s savings to flow into 
investment and about why those sav- 


vestment. 
Private industry-has been claiming 
that investment is dried up because 
the Government stands in the way, 
imposing restrictions and. adopting 
spending policies that penalize the 
private enterpriser and curtail his 
desire to venture as well as the de- 
sire of the investor to entrust his 
funds to the enterpriser. 

High Government officials say that 


TOTALITARIAN “JOBS” VS. OUR WPA: 
THE PRESIDENT'S DEFENSE OF THE RELIEF SYSTEM 


+ idle in banks, investment has stag- 4 it can fill and with pressures for 


President said, 


nated, employment has lagged and | 


the relief bill has continued to loom 
as the largest single Government ex- 
penditure, helping to force a contin- 
uing lack of balance in the budgets 
of Government income and outgo. 


The Government’s economists em- 
phasize the following: 


Totalitarian nations have learned 
td put their money to work. But in 
putting their money to work, as the 
they have devoted 
themselves in great part to the man- 


_ufacture of munitions of war. Muni- 
| tions do not provide any satisfaction 
_to the working population who are 


deprived of radios or automobiles or 


' houses or other things that they 


might have had if their productive 


labor had not gone to the creation 
of engines of destruction. The result 


is that the intense activity does not 


| provide the increase in the standard 


=o 


of living that another type of pro- 
duction could provide. 


The Government’s economists also 
emphasize the following: 


Totalitarian nations assure in- 
vestment of funds by using taxation 
to take from industry all profits 


more and more production that nor- 
mally would cause prices to sky- 
rocket. The same activity creates 
demand for labor that would, in the 


[Continued on Page 5.] 


A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


above six per cent and to take from 
individuals all income above what 
might be called a modest standard. 
In Italy the government, on two oc- 


casions, has resorted to an outright 
| levy of 10 per cent on capital itself, 


they cannot relax restrictions on in- | ~ 
ing programs or the other govern- 


vestment because of the investment 
abuses of the past, and that they 


cannot curtail spending until private | 
industry first gives assurance that | 


_it will take care of the unemployed | 


who would be turned loose without | 


any definite means of support. 
Consequently, with money piled up 


over and above the income taxes 
Funds raised through taxation and 
by capital levy then are put to work 
in financing armament or road build- 


ment activities. 
The Government’s economists fur- 
ther emphasize the following: 
Intense activity resulting from full 
investment of savings and from 
forced labor of citizens provides Ger- 
man industry with more orders than 
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The United Sj tates News 


May 1, 1939 


Silas H. Strawn 
Chicago, Ill.; 
ternational Chamber of 
merce: Former President, Ameri- 


can Bar Association and Chamber | 


of Commerce of the United States, 


answers: 

ANSWER the questions in your let- 

ter of April 24 as follows: 

1. Are you of the opinion that such 
a conference would be possible to- 
day? 

Answer: I think such a confer- 
ence may be possible but not prob- 
able. Our conduct in breaking up 
the Monetary and Economic Confer- 
ence in London in 1933 would not 
encourage other Powers to join us 
in a new conference at this time. 

an economic conference 
should be held, could it result 
in agreements that would help 
straighten out the world’s difficul- 
ties? 

Answer: The political implications 
of such a conference at this time in- 
dicate no constructive results. 


Political Ambition” _ 


3. In other words, does future pros- | 


perity lie in the attempt of individ- 
val nations to reorganize their inter- 
nal economy, or does future pros- 
perity lie in a world readjustment 
participated in by many nations? 

Answer: I believe that individual 
nations must first reorganize their 
internal economy before there can 
be any world readjustment. At this 
time political ambition, thirst for 
power and national greed seem to 
make any efforts toward world eco- 
nomic conferences futile. 

Business men of the several nations 
are meeting at the biennial conven- 
tion of the International Chamber of 
Commerce in Copenhagen June 26- 
July 1.. These meetings are always 
constructively helpful in’ interna- 
tional trade and better understand- 
ing, but the big problem is to per- 
suade the politicians to collaborate 
in implementing the suggestions and 


plans the business men have worked | 


out. 


Rep. A. C. Schiffler 


Republican, West Virginia; 
Member, House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 


answers: 


T is difficult to conceive of such a | 


conference being held at this time, 


especially in view of the fact that | 


Japan and China are engaged in a 
life and death struggle. Also the 
further fact that Spain has not yet 
s¢t her house in order. 

This. added to the chaotic condi- 
tion of Europe and of South Ameri- 


ca; would seemingly stamp such con- | 


answers: 


ference as a i{vtility. However, 


‘something of value could come out 


of such conference if it were pos- 
sible to assemble the notions of the 
world and each would assume a give 
and take policy., 

an e.on. mie conference were 
held and trade and other matters 
pertinent to such conference dis- 
cussed, it is not likely that the 


such conference even with its pres- 
én: strategic advantage. 


‘‘Idealistic at This Time”’ 
Being the peace-maker, 
doubtedly would be called upon for 
surrénders and sacrifices. 
-\withstanding how optimistic 
we may be as to the reorganization 
ot the family of nations in a survey 


we Un | still 


Vice President, In- 
Com- | 


—Wide World 
SILAS H. STRAWN 


Frederic R. Coudert 
New York; Authority on Law and 
International Relations; 


Former 


Special Assistant Attorney Gen-— 


eral; Legal Adviser to British Em- 
bassy, 1915-20, 


_ answers: 


AM, of course, in favor of a general | 


conference such as proposed by 
the President. Such conference, 
however, would have to be predicated 
upon a desire for peace by all the 
nations representing it, and it would 
be quite useless unless all the major 


powers, including Germany, Italy and | 


Japan, were present. 


These powers are now pursuing a 


policy based purely upon force. In 
order to reach any result such policy 
must be formally adjured by those 


ence. 

On the other hand, no conference 
would be of value unless France, 
Great Britain and the United States, 
as well as the other nations, would 
be willing to make economic ar- 
rangements and concessions assuring 
markets and fair treatment to Italy, 
Germany and Japan. 

The causes of the present situa- 
tion are, in part at least, due to eco- 
nomic barriers, for which the United 
States and other countries must bear 
the responsibility. 

Unless there is a general disposi- 
tion to lower these barriers, it would 
be useless to expect the abandon- 
ment of that militant mentality 
which is at the present time threat- 


| ening world catastrophe. 


Arthur Deerin Call 


Washington, D. C.; Secretary, 
The American Peace Society, 
Editor of its Magazine, ‘World 
Affairs’; Executive Secretary, 
American Group, Inter-Par- 
liamentary Union, 


IRST: The manner 


The the Week: 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


— 


CAN PRESIDENTS TRADE CONFERENCE PLAN 
START THE WORLD BACK TO PROSPERITY? 


is an open one. 


the Week.” 


be possible today? 


world’s difficulties? 


appear in the next issue. 


President Roosevelt's peace appeal to Germany and Italy 
contained a second proposal that is vital to both peace and 
world prosperity—the proposal for an international eco- 
nomic conference designed to open up trade channels. 

Growing trade barriers have steadily stifled commerce, 
cramped the “have-not” nations to the point of despera- 
tion and crippled the economy of other countries. 
question whether a conference could solve the problem still 
It can logically be called the “Question of 


Because of the world-wide importance of the President's 
proposal, The United States News addressed to members 
of Congress, to officials and former officials who have had 
direct interest in trade conferences, and to others inter- 
ested, the following questions: 

1. Are you of the opinion that such a conference would 


2. If an economic conference should be held, could it 
result in agreements that would help straighten out the 


3. In other words, does future prosperity lie in the at- 
tempt of individual nations to reorganize their internal 
economy, or does future prosperity lie in a world readiust- 
ment participated in by many nations? 

Answers received are presented herewith. Others will 


But the 


many nations.” 
such procedures, begun so hopefully 


| in The Hague Conferences of 1899 
powers before entering the confer- | 


and 1907, and carried on in certain 
technical operations of the Led@gue 
of Nations, has been held up by. im- 
patient advocates of peace by com- 
pulsion. 

If only the friends of peace would 
turn their attention, when Strife is 
less flagrant than now, to the modes 
of “international behavior founded 
upon the principles of reason, ex- 
periences, law and justice, they 
would be following in the only ways 
that have been found to operate suc- 


_ cessfully to bring about that tran- 
| quillity of order among nations the 


President Roosevelt phrased his | 


letters of April 17 to Mossrs. Hitler 


in which | 


and Mussolini would lead one to sus- | 
that the conference he pro- 


poses will be refused. The tensions 


of international irritations are fully 
aS strong today as in June, 


'When a World Economic Conference 
United States would come out of | 


1933, 


was opened with high hopes in Lon- 
don and later ended in humiliation. 
While the wars in Ethiopia and 


| Spain appear now to be over, col- 
_ lective homicide is going on in China 


with rampant ferocity. Mr. 


, Chamberlain’s heroic efforts to bring 


of the world today, I think it far. 
the better policy for the United | 


States to reorganize its internal 
economy rather than to hope for an 
immediate readjustment of world 
economy. 

Though laudable, and I am hope- 
ful of such an attainment at some 
future time, I believe it is too ideal- 
istic at this time. 


C. K. Moser 
Washington, D. C.; Chief, Far 
Eastern Section, Division. of 
Regional Information, Department 
of Commerce, 


answers: 

DO NOT feel qualified to express 

an opinion upon Sections 1 and 
2 of your inquiry. 

With respect to Section 3, I am 
wholly convinced that the future 
peace and prosperity of the world 
depends primarily upon a readjust- 


ticipated in by what might be called 
all the “key” nations. | 
This by no means precludes the 
necessity for reorganization of their 
internal economy among individual 
nations also; but I do intend to con- 
vey the idea that international re- 
adjustment is 
targer issue, 


immeasurably the 


about an appeasement within the 
orbits of Europe appear to be in the 
midst of a head-on collision with 
totalitarian fanfaronade. 

When our President asked Mr. 


Hitler if he was willing to give assur-: 


ance that his armed forces would 
not attack or invade the territory 


or possessions of some thirty coun- 


trade appear 


tries, and assumed that Mr. Hitler 
constituted the sole danger to the 
peace of Europe, it cannot be, said 
that he adopted the best means for 
promoting what Mr. Elihu Root 
once called “the reasonable and 
peaceful regulation of international 
conduct.” 

Second: President Roosevelt pro- 
posed a conference in “peaceful sur- 
roundings” to bring about the re- 
duction of armaments, the adjust- 
ment of international trade, and the 
clarification by interested parties of 
political difficulties. 

It would seem that the ex- 
periences with “arms«conferences”’ 


| should have made clear that arma- 


ments will be the expressions of 
policies and that, therefore, any 
hope for reduction of armaments 


must begin with the modifications 
and adjustments of policies. 
ment of economic relationships par- | 


affecting international 
to be working out 
toward solutions by agencies already 
in existence. The “political” matters 
referred to by the President are out- 
side the concern of this country. 
Third: Yet one must answer your 
third inquiry by admitting that fu- 
ture prosperity must “lie in a world 
of readjustment participated in by 


Problems 


by-product of which is peace. 


W.R. Castle 


Washington, D. C.; Former Am- 
bassador to Japan; Former Assist- 
ant Secretary of State and Under 
Secretary of State, 


answers: 


N answer to your questions, I may 
say that there are several reasons 
why a world economic conference at 
the present time would seem practi- 
cally impossible. 

Germany and Italy have not yet 
discovered that their economic the- 
ories cannot possibly work over a 
long period of years. In its bilateral 
trade agreements, generally of a bar- 
ter character, Germany is all too 
often buying dear and selling cneap. 
This cannot long continue without 
disaster. The totalitarians still be- 
lieve that they can be self-sufficient. 


Russia has totally different trade 
standards, and the Soviet would not 
sign away its right to undercut world 
prices to get what it needs as well 
as to destroy the trade of others. 

So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, we, also, should enter such 


—Underwood & Underwood 
W. CASTLE 


a conference with rigid ideas. Mr. 
Hull is convinced that his trade 
agreements theory is the only pos- 
sible solution of the ills of the world 


Nials. 


The perfection of ¢ atmosphere could reach agreements 


| 


that would materially help to solve | 


the world’s difficulties. There are 
too many political questions which 
vitally affect the economic difficul- 
ties, questions such as territorial] re- 
adjustments, government controls 


which strangle business, political at- | 
tempts to dominate specific economic | 


fields. 
tions unsolved, such international 
economic arrangement as might be 
reached by a conference would be 
either dishonest or meaningless. 


With these and similar ques- | 


On the other hand, it is clear that | 


prosperity does not lie in intensified 
nationalism. There must continually 
be freer trade between the different 
nations so that every nation can base 
its economy on what it is best able 
to produce efficiently and cheaply. 

For all nations, there must be 
more equitable access to raw mate- 
There must be recognition of 
real material needs, not confused by 
any smoke screen of ideologies. It 
is still true that cooperation is far 
more likely to bring Germany back 
into the family of nations, for ex- 
ample, than threats of war. 

Let us not have another interna- 
tional conference until there has 
been sufficient diplomatic prepara- 
tion and agreement to assure suc- 
CeSS. 


Philip M. Brown 


Washington, D. C.; Former Diplo- 
mat; Professor, International Law 


and Diplomacy, Princeton Univer- 
sity, 1915-29, 


answers:;_, 
ECENT experience with interna- 
tional conferences has shown that 
they may either be futile or dan- 
gerous. They may result in vague 
and insincere agreements or in in- 
creased antagonisms. 

It would be better in some cases to 
have no international conference un- 
less the parties agree in advance on 
the essential principles which should 
control. If they get together in a 
suspicigis mood, looking for hard 
bargains, the result is certain to be 
unfortunate. 


question which The United States | 


News has asked concerning the fea- 


sibility of a world economic confer- | 


ence would seem to be briefly as fol- 
lows: 

1. Such a conference should be 
called only on the basis of an ex- 
pressed willingness of all parties to 


| 


consider sympathetically each other’s © 


needs and to make material sacri- 
fices for the sake of world appease- 
ment. They must acknowledge in 
advance that “there is enough for 
every man's greed.” On such a basis 
I believe a conference of this char- 
acter would be feasible and desir- 
able. 

_ 2 A conference of this nature 
might not achieve remarkable re- 
sults from the economic point of 


| view, but might open the way for a 


| 


_ but foreign nations are no more sold | 


to this belief than 
States. 


is the United 
Finally, the nations of the 


world have not forgoiten that it was 
_ President Roosevelt himself who tor- 
pedoed the London Economie Confer- | 
ence, and that fact might well make | 


them wary of another similar con- 
ference, 

It seems unlikely that an economic 
conference held in the present world 


much better understanding of the 


tries represented. 

3. Future world prosperity would 
seem to lie both in the allempt of 
individual nations to reorganize their 
internal economy and equally in a 
pooling of their economic interests. 
NO nagion would seem warranted in 
ekg the benefits of a world ad- 
justment of economic interests un- 
less it first puts its own house in 
order, 


—Underwood & Underwood 
SENATOR J. W. BAILEY 


John Nevin Sayre 


New York City; Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee, The Fellowship 
of Reconciliation; President, Na- 


President of the publication “The 
World Tomorrow,” 


answers: 


ae me begin with your question 
three. My answer is that there 
will be no real or permanent. pros- 
perity for any nation unless world 
war is averted. Given the avoidance 
of such a war, the United States 
drive for prosperity should be di- 
rected along both lines of: 


(1) Reorganizing our 


ties. 


| billion, 


_ lars each year for six years. 
internal | 


economy so that the masses of our | 


population will be more ‘able to buy 
the things which they produce. 


(2) Reducing trade barriers so as | 


to stimulate world interchange of 
goods and help raise the purchasing 
power of overseas markets. 


Urges Negotiation 
I can best state my answers to 
your questions one and two by giv- 


which I have written to the Presi- 

dent of the United States today. 

This letter is enclosed, as follows: 
“Dear Mr. President: In this brief 


interlude between dangerous inter- | vide a way out, but we can hope to 


national crises we are impelled to 
voice anew our conviction that the 
interest of humanity in the conver- 
sations which are in progress is far 
greater than the stake of any game 
of diplomacy, however _ skilfully 
played. Whatever the reply of Chan- 
cellor Hitler may be, we therefore 
plead with you to exercise restraint, 
refuse to close the gates of negotia- 
tion and to persist in the policy of 
world conference as the real alterna- 
tive to world war. 

“We also urge you to take advan- 
tage of your unparallelled opportu- 


—Underwood & Underwood 
JOHN NEVIN SAYRE 


_ nity as the head of the largest po- 
The answers therefore to the three | 


tentially neutral power to make clear 


vide Europe into rival camps today. 
“The first of these is the unequal 


_ but we must be preparing to aban- | 
terest before a conference can be 


Democrat, North Carolina; Chair- 
man, Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, | 


answers: 


HAVE your letter, with three in- 
quiries, which I am answering as 
presented and numbered. 


1, I think the proposed conference | 


Senator J. W. Bailey* 


would be a good thing. There may | 
be doubts and misgivings here and | 


there, but the only way for the peo- 
ples of this world to get on is by 
way. of conference. 

2. An economic conference might 


result in agreements that would help | 
Straighten out the world’s difficul- | 


make the effort. 

3. Future prosperity lies both in 
the attempt of individual nations to 
reorganize their internal economy 
and in a world readjustment partici- 
pated in by many nations. 


Perils of Our Economy 
There is ground for fear that the 


| structure of the economy in the 
tional Peace Conference; Former 


United States, that is agricult vural, 
industrial and commercial, is in grave 
difficulties, 
pieces. 


There are many evidences of this. 


At any rate, we can afford to | 


and may be going to | 


but the principal evidence is that we | 
have been carrying on now for six | 


large sums of money borrowed by the | 


Federal Government. The accumu- 
lated deficit is about twenty billion 


dollars, which is at the rate of three | 


three hundred million. dol- 


—Wide World 
HENRY P, FLETCHER 


Henry P. Fletcher 
New York, N. Y.; Former Under 
Secretary of State, Former Am- 
bassador to Belgium and to Italy, 
Former Chairman United States 
Tariff Commission, 


answers: 


the questions you ask 

in your letter of vesterday, I re 
piy: 

1, Under present conditions, with 


years by way of the distribution of | Europe divided on the old balance 


of power lines, with conflicting 
ideologies thrown in as makeweights. 


the whole basis of world trade upset - 


by barter agreements and rigidls 
controlled exchanges and the inter. 


| national situation beclouded by a 


This sort of thing cannot go on ° 


much longer. We must substitute for 


it the economy of productive oppor- | 


tunity. That is to say, we must pro- | 


vide the ways and means whereby 
people of this country can make a 


not depend upon distributions of bor- 
rowed money. We cannot abandon 
the borrowing system in a moment, 


don it as rapidly as possible. 
ing you permission to quote a letter - 


This productive opportunity , lies 


both in the domestic and in the for- 


eign trade. I take no stock in the 


“near- war” psychology, I am of opin- 
lon that’a world economic confer- 
ence is not possible today, nor, if 
held, would have any greater chance 


of success than the 1933 conferenca 


which was held in more favorabie 


living for themselves, and therefore | circumstances and completely failed. 


In a word, I think the present po- 
litical and economic tensions must 


| be eased by direct negotiatioi=-if 


| theory. that we can, by borrowing | 
and distributing money, hope to pro- | 


_ provide a way out by providing pro- 
| ductive opportunity; that is, the op- 
portunity for the individual to pro- | 


duce and to exchange what he pro- 


possible—between the parties in in- 


held with a remote chance of suc- 
cess. If another world conference 
were held and failed war would seen: 
almost inevitable. 

Recent geographical and political 
changes and the. public pronounce- 


_Mments of the leaders of important 
_ nations (including our own) have su 


duces for a fair equivalent produced | 


by someone else. 


If we shall not be able to succeed | 


in providing productive opportunity, 
and shall, therefore, continue to de- 
pend upon borrowing as we are now 
doing, the end must be disastrous. 

Such appearance of prosperity as 
we may have here now is the pros- 
perity of a bankrupt who is borrow- 
ing from day to day and year to 
year. It is not actual prosperity, but 
a@ prosperity based upon borrowed 
funds. It is quite alarming to me 
that the deficit this year is to be one 
of the greatest in the long series of 
deficits. 


Those who take the view that the | 
proper course for this country to pur- | 


sue is to increase its debt, based on 
the theory that borrowing goes along 
with prosperity, are overlooking the 
fact that a private corporation or 
individual borrowing money usually 
borrows it to invest in a going con- 
cern making profits and amortizing 


Government borrows does not make 


disturbed and complicated interna- 
tional relations that the “atmosphere 
of peace” so blandly envisioned and 
sO necessary a condition preceden' 
can not be reconstructed in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

I think this answers also your sec- 
ond and third questions. | 

I might add that I have just re- 
turned from a ten weeks’ trip 
through North Africa, Italy, France 
and England. 


John Foster Dulles 


New York; Member, Repara- 
tions Commission, 1919; Amer- 
ican Representative, Berlin Debt 
Conferences, 1933, 


answers: 


EACE cannot be attained merely 
by compacts. History shows tha‘ 
treaties are seldom lived up to after 
they cease to be mutually advan- 
tageous. Therefore peace must 5° 


sought not through formal renun- 


ciation of war but by creating an“ 
the debt, but much of the money the © 


profits and very little of it so far has - 


tended to pay off debts. 


So far from tending in the direc- | 
_ tion of paying debts, it has,» tended 


in the direction of creating more | 


debt and more dependence upon bor- 


‘rowed money. 
the two principal issues which di- | 


distribution of the sum total of the | 


Spoils of imperialism; the monopoly 
control by some powers of colonies 
and trade routes involving almost 
exclusive access to raw materials and 
markets, 


Armament Evils 
“Second is the aggravation of this 


State of unbalance by vast prepara- | 


arming to seize a share of these 


spoils, the other arming to hold fast 
to colonies acquired by force and | 


» | national needs of the different coun- | 


kept often against the will of their 
inhabitants. 

“You can render an incomparable 
service to the conference, which 
must eventually be held if you per- 


 Sist, Tf you. keep these issues clear; 


and disarmament 


maintaining as the American prin- 
ciple the right of self-determination. 
on the basis of the Jeffersonian doc- 
trine that government justly ae- 
Guires its authority only from the 
consent of the governed. 

e ‘The colonial issue can be solved 
made feasible if 
colonies are permitted to choose be- 


| tween independence now or freedom 


tion for war, one group of nations | 


If the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion borrows a hundred million dol- 
lars for the purpose of expansion, 
this means employment and produc- 
tion, but when the United States bor- 
rows a hundred million dollars, the 
likelihood is that the. borrowed 
money does not mean real empley-. 
ment or real production. 


Steel, the capital funds borrowed 
continue to operate, continue to 
make profits and continue to em- 
ploy, but when the United States 
Government borrows the money, it 


does not continue to operate, does 


not make profits and does not con- 
tinue to employ. 


— 


later after a period of international 
control. 


maintaining world conditions 
that the continuance of peace °- 
comes a matter of self-interest. T°- 
day this is the case with many pe 
ples, but some feel that tre use of 


| force inures to their advantage. 


One way to give all people 4 
greater stake in peace is to open UP 
the world economically. Through 
barriers Of -currency, tariffs and 


' quotas, and policies of national st! 


sufficiency, the world has more @! id 


' more been cut up into separate com- 


partments. Thereby the significance 
of boundaries has been greatly @c- 
centuated, and nations which in tne 
past have acquired rich areas of the 
world seem increasingly to monope- 


' lize the special opportunities which 
In the case of the United States 


serious obstacles. 


“No conference can succeed unless | 


it convenes in the spirit of mutual- 
ity. We urge you to take the op- 


portunity which is still yours to in- | 


ject good neighborliness, which has 


had so salutary an effect in improv- | 


ing inter-American relations, 
world affairs. Your voice urging 
world conference in the spirit of re- 
pentance for past evil done by all 
sides might vet avoid the illimitable 
catastrophe of world war.” 


into | 


able in the affirmative. 


flow therefrom. | 

This reasoning suggests a world 
economic conference. But there are 
Are the satisfied 
nations prepared to facilitate a shar- 
ing of their preferential positions” 
Will the dissatisfied nations, flushed 
with the success of their methods. 
be content with purely commer) al 
opportunities? Are the satisfied na- 
tions willing to take the risks ine 
volved in strengthening econom- 
ically their potential enemies? Aré 
the dissatisfied nations sufficiently 
trusting so that they will rebuild 


their economy upon internationa: 
which others ¢an at any 
cut off? | 

War is so imminent and its 4° 


sured results so catastrophic Us! 
these questions ought to be answe!” 
But there 

is little public evidence that oie 
ments or people have become * 


| reasonable. 
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few years he has his position as head of the National | Named to Mediate in Mine Tie-up| °: “QS 
sat in. on the | Mediation Board, where he has 
ler pr. W. M, Leiserson settled | both railroad labor organizatios and 
knotty problems | railroads. soft coal mining area and of the | 
| affecting the welfare of the million | Long before he took his job with 338,000 mine workers of the area | 
m railroad workers and their employers. | NRA, Dr. Leiserson was recognized Were unable to agree on the terms | = 
In NRA days, Dr. Leiserson lef. as one of the foremost labor media- | = 
the academic quiet of his Professor- _ tors in the United States. ae cere ‘San a the Con- | = 
ship of Economics at Antioch Col- 1911-14 he was Depuiy In- ® | = 
- lege in Ohio to take part in the | dustrial Commissioner of Wisconsin. en ae ital ae : 
irly- rly era of the | fine | | 
i hurly-burly of that early era ) Then, in 1915, he took a teaching “retary of Labor Frances Perkins as 2 
| OUR RELIEF SYSTEM 
Ing disputes — even 
1s, such important Sa I SALLE IS NOW receiving what we bee with that kind of performance certainly 
on VS. ] O ] A } , I / A R I A N fs S M ng oe lieve to be the greatest tribute ever deserves your consideration. Yes—you 
fer | industry — is | paid a motor car. Almost half the people shouldn’t buy any car without first driv- 
a [Continued From Page 3.] + turn the administration of relief to | de matter of rou- who accept a LaSalle demonstration ing LaSalle. How about a demonstration 
United States, lead to union demands | tail, actually sign an order for a LaSalle! A car of this great Cadillac product today? 
ere for sweeping wage increases. But | grants from the Federal Government, | ae dark Dr. Steel- | 
it the totalitarian states use their full “It is admitted,” Mr. Roosevelt sald | man. (he is very - 
nce power to check price increases and | to Congress, “that the cost per in- oF nodest about his 
to control wage increases. dividual of a work program is higher title, much pre- 
Out of that technique come full I Dr. J. R. Steelman (¢rring the plain AND 
thes employment and intense industrial | P&ieve that the advantages which | Mr.). : | ered at ese 
activity. accrue from the maintenance Dr. Steelman is head of one of | | 
— But, officials here are quick to ex- eaters and self-respect of the pire _ the most important, although one | a 4 a) posse (if any), 
plain, out of that technique, too, the the lesser Known, governmenta! Transportation, state 
comes a form of regimentation of in- | agencies in the field of labor rela- optional equipment 4 
6g dustry and of labor and of agricul- pe mye = a “prey sii tions. It is his job and that of the POWERED BY A CADILLAC V-8 ENGINE 
nae ture that is a far cry from anything ae p erage wt _ conciliators in the field offices of the 
the United States ever has at- that Conciliation Service to proffer their 
tempted. The French and British States is mare services to employers and employes | 
ical fg Te S24 by this Government's eco- } fo. its money out of WPA projects | 5° that labor disputes can be kept | SEE YOUR NEAREST CADILLAC-LASALLE DEALER 
| nomic experts to be moving slowly than the totalitarian nations are | {70m developing into strikes with the | | 
wit toward the use of the. German getting out of their regimented econ- resultant loss of work to employes | | | 
lant 
| technique. omies with their emphasis on produc- 4nd of profits to employers. | 
ate These same experts assert that, in tion of munitions of war. Success of the Conciliation Ser- | = ey se : 
the event of war, governments, in- 
cluding the United States Govern- py 
_ ment, would move almost automat- a 
ge {cally into a modification of that to- — 
The problem is to get the results, | 
iain in peace time and without full regi- 
Managed to get through regimenta- | 
tionand through the development of | 
armament. < 
locking those results the problem | = 
unemployment apparently is t0; 
dent Roosevelt recommends another BS 
er- year of WPA. He has just told Con- an 
obt gress that in his opinion the unem- Ay 
poyment problem that led the Gov- ae 
‘nment to create an average of 3,- a 
000.000 jobs at a cost of $2,250,000,000 _ 
erely during the fiscal year ending July 1 e 
that Would lead in the coming year toa/|. 
after heed for $1,477,000,000 to creat an Re 
nun- Bigger National Income | 
Is Expected to Help 
such 
Mr. Roosevelt explained that he 
To- expects the national income to rise E h th 
peo 62 billion dollars in 1938 to 67 | very yeart ousandsof visitors to the 
Chesterfield factories see the infinite care 
‘Mat this income can rise—sooner or he 
le a ‘alet—to the 80 billions that he is with which the world’s best tobaccos are + 
nu told will ’ ’ 
Provide mearly combined to give you Chesterfield’s can’t- 
and the moment, with need for an- be-copied blend. 
self- er large relief riation, the 
President is asking in It is this wonderful blend that makes 
com- ‘hat appropriation do the| Chesterfield so refreshingly different... 
y ac: First, permit continuance of white- milder, better-tasting, with a more pleas- | ft 
n tne WPA projects of the type that |  §§ § ing aroma. we 
the “ave been subject to criticism and 
are unpopular among many When you try them you will see 
which lembers of Congress. Mr. Roose- 
world wid tended to create an unjustified | of men and women more smoking 
_ pleasure...why THEY SATISFY 
set up a formula for dis- 
: 8 WPA funds among com- 
ushed nities that would take into ac- 
tt not orfly population but also 
ere loca | economic and unemploy- 
on conditions. The President 
nents concerning the amount 
F 
Write in rigid restrictions 
activities of any persons 
“eC te With’ | > 
h work relief and also | 
there eS Of the Works Progress | 
under civil service, | 
‘ontinue Federal Govern- Copyright 1939, Liccgtt & Tosacco Co, 
administration rather than re- 
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Dr. W. M. Leiserson 


New Member of Labor Board Has 
Long Record as Skilled Conciliator 


long search would be necessary 
A io find another man as well 
qualified for membership on the Na- 
tonal Labor Relations Board as Dr. 
William M. Leiserson, whom Presi- 
dent 
Board April 25 to succeed Donald 
wakefield Smith. 

Nearly every 


‘of Dr. Leiser- 


National 


+ New Deal as secretar 


Roosevelt appointed to the 


tional Labor Board. 

From the NRA, Dr. Leiserson went 
to the chairmanship of the Petrol- 
eum Labor Policy Board. 

On Aug. 1, 1934, Dr. Leiserson re- 
Signed from this job with the in- 


tention of going back to Antioch. | 


But before he could get out of Wash- 
ington, President Roosevelt asked 
him to head the National Mediation 
Board and he accepted although his 
preferences were otherwise. 

Genial and yet dynamic in his ap- 
proach to labor problems, Dr. Leiser- 
son is expected greatly to strengthen 
the Labor Board’s administration of 
the National Labor Relations Act. 


It is known that he has definite 


-son’s experience. | 
chairman of 


views as to what should be done to 
make the Act more satisfactory both 
to employers and to employes. 


y of the Na- + job at the University of Toledo. How- 


ever, he took time 
teaching to 
ployment system during the war as 
part of his duties for the Ohio State 
Council of Defense. 


out from his 


Other labor mediation experience 


reorganize Ohio's em- | 


includes work for the United States | 


Commission of Industrial Relations 
from 1914-15, for the Department of 
Labor from 1918 to 1919 and for the 
Labor Adjustment Board of the men’s 
clothing industry in Rochester, N. Y. 
Also, even after he began teaching 
at Antioch in 1925, he frequently ob- 
tained leave of absence to mediate 
labor disputes, 


Dr. J. R. Steelman 


The United States New 
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vice under Dr. Steelman’s direction 
is shown by the fact that in the 
1838 fiscal year handled satisfac- 
torily 4,231 labor situations invol- 
ving 1,618,409 workers. Directly as 
a result of this work, 339 strikes in- 
volving 230,565 workers were pre- 
vented. 

Perhaps part of Dr. Steelman’s 
success as a labor conciliator comes 


from the fact that his early experi- 
ence gave him a first-hand under- 
standing of labor problems. 

In his youth he worked on an 
Arkansas farm and in Southern log- 
ging camps when union labor was 
anathema, 


Then he rode the rails with hoboes 
to get to the Western wheat fields. 
These were the now long-forgotten 


days of the post-war boom when 
farm laborers earned $9 and more a 


day—through his earnings in this. 


way and through teaching school, 
he saved enough to finish a Hender- 
son College course with an A. B. in 
1922. 


Dr. Steelman continued his educa- | 


tion by getting an M. A. at Vander- 
bilt University, by going to Harvard 


on a fellowship and by obtaining a 
Ph. D. at the University of North 
Carolina. 

As for a hard “labor nut” to crack 
—well, Dr. Steelman meets the chal- 
lenge with a smile. He likes his job 
because it involves just the sort of 
cooperative, democratic negotiation 
his early training taught him to en- 
joy. 
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CASH AND CARRY 


Cartoonist Evans in the Columbus Dispatch 
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SPRING HOUSE CLEANING 


Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


TAX REVISION AND BUSINESS 


eihachondoemany are in practical agreement on ¢ thought of its effect upon the most essential 


the merits of the Brookings Institution 
suggestion of a new tax plan. The suggested 
changes are declared to show a possibility of 
producing a big improvement. It is particu- 
larly believed that the proposed changes in 
taxation on business would contribute mate- 
rially toward a condition of recovery. (See 
Newsegram, page 15, for discussion of Brook- 
ings report.) 

The plan is recognized by the New York 
Times (Dem.) as “an enormous improvement 
over our present tax system.” 

The New Haven Journal-Courier (Ind.), in 
agreement with this opinion, expressed a doubt 
that “the gradual strangulation of business has 
been deliberate,” although the Washington 
Daily News (Ind.) charges that “our Federal 
tax-makers have neglected the one thing which 
would make the economic wheels turn.” 

“The Brookings studies,” according to the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), “support the 
thesis that the present tax system was designed 
with many objectives in mind—some social and 
some economic — but apparently with no 


feature of our economy, that of investment and 
its bearing upon employment and the national 
income.” 


“The size of the national income,” thinks the 
Providence Journal (Ind.), “will take care of 
itself whenever industry is permitted to have 
its normal opportunities. The need for taxes 
will not be so great when more men have jobs 
and, therefore, less reason for relief. Expand. 
ing industry and diminishing taxation would 
ultimately: restore a better balance between the 
size of the national income and the size of the 
nation’s tax bill, a relationship of the moment 
that very naturally gives the Brookings Insti- 
tution much concern because of the decline in 
this country’s income from the high levels of 
former years, and an even more striking rise in 
its tax toll.” 

“The report,” in thé judgment of the Wil- 
mington (Delaware) News (Ind.), “strongly 
reenforces the case for a thorough overhauling 
of the Federal tax structure. The Brookings 
Institution has no axe to grind, and its reputa- 


tion for scholarly impartiality is of the best.” 


THE WORLD OF 


wt. 


‘ 


AR, 


From The Messenger, Owensboro, Ky. 


THE NEW BUREAU SET-UP 


President’s plan for reorganizing Fed-‘* 


eral agencies handling relief, loans and social 
security into three groups, is viewed by most 
newspapér commentators as an opportunity to 
effect Federal economies. But on the merits of 
the plan itself, and its success, there is marked 
difference of opinion. About one-half of: the 
commenting editors are critical of results or 
convinced that Congress will have difficulty 
in accepting the President’s proposals. 


“The President’s pro- 
Foreseen As posal for consolidating 
Test of Congress relief and other agen- 
cies,” thinks the Char- 


Sincerity lotte (N. Car.) News 


(Dem.), “is probably going to be a revealing 
test of just how far Congress is really willing, 


to support reorganization.” 

“It will be well for Congress to remember.” 
advises the Knoxville Journal (Dem.), “that if 
protest develops, there is a demand from the 
people back home that may be very easily con- 


verted into political hurricanes if the oppor- 


tunity to save money is passed by.” 


“It is unfortunate,” thinks the Indianapolis 
Star (Rep.), “that the present proposal is being 
pushed in the manner adopted. Congress tried 
hard to have the Executive submit proposals 
which have to be approved by Congress before 
becoming effective. That was defeated by par- 
tisan supporters.” 


“There is no doubt that Mr. Roosevelt’s plan 
will make for more effective efficiency.” 


y says the Providence Journal (Ind.). 


“Its -eco- 
nomies are negligible, so far as the Federal 
Treasury is concerned, but that is not the full 
measure of its savings, since it contemplates 
consolidations of Federal services in which the 
States co-operate.” 

“There may be—in fact probably are—points 
about the President’s plan that may not seem 


' advisable,” remarks the New London (Conn.) 


Day, (Ind.), “but the plan ought not to fail 
simply because of pressure of Government work- 
ers, likely to be shuffled around, or even dis- 
missed.” 


Effort Viewed 
As At Least A 
Step Forward 


“The President’s mes- 
sage paves the way to 
greater efficiency, a les- 
sening in bureaucracy 
and to some economy,” 
decides the Boston Transcript (Ind.). “It must 
be commended, not as the ultimate word in Gov- 
ernment operation, but as a step in the right 
direction,” 

“Most of the changes proposed by the Presi- 
dent seem desirable,” declares the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer (Ind.). “They are in line with 
efforts made by former Presidents, of both par- 
ties.” 

“A reorganization that does not insure real 
economies is much less than ideal,” comments 
the Washington News, (Ind.). “But the Presi- 
dent estimated administrative savings of only 
$20,000,000 and it will not be surprising if, by 
the time the new agencies are set and staffed, 
total costs are found to be no less than before.” 


CHILD REFUGEES 


x (Rep.), “in which a cold 
) se 

Law 0} - d logic either should or can 

| rule. It is a gesture, and logically it is an in- 


FOR U.S.: EDITORS ° 
VIEW THE PLAN 


re proposal to admit 20,000 German chi}. | 
dren into the United States within the next 
two years has been very carefully considered 
by the press, and the arguments for and against 
the proposal show a division of sentiment, with 
77 per cent holding to the view that this coijn.’ 
try should do its part in a matter which repre. 
sents humanity and self-respect. In the judg. 
ment of 23 per cent of the press, the immigra- - 
tion laws should be fully upheld and there x 
should be no letting down of the bars. 


“Congress should lose no time,” declares the ir 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), “in passing this 
Wagner-Rogers bill. It is a call of humanity - 
to a nation which has on other occasions re. = 

cle 
sponded generously to appeals for help.” bi 

On the other side of the question, the Cin. fc 


cinnati Times-Star (Rep.) advises: “These of 
people are having a desperate time in Europe, 


All Americans sympathize with their suffer. : 
ing, but every nation should, and practically all : 
nations do, look to their future first. Once we 
let the bars down, it would not be a matter of 
20,000 children, but of five, perhaps ten million 
new-comers from the overpopulated countries 
of the old world.” The Times-Star points to re 
the opposition of the American Legion. 
Cl 
Plan Viewed “Many details,” in the s\ 
judgment of the Chris. th 
As a Blessing tian Science Monitor 
To Mankind (ind.), “will arise which a 
must require patient 
handling, but this bi-partisan, non-sectarian mM 
effort to make the world safer for humanity o1 
seems destined to bless many more than the 
20-000 who may discover in the Western Hemi- . 
4 
sphere in 1939 a refuge similar to that sought va 
by freedom-loving people centuries ago.” se 
“The cold fact is,” states the Baltimore Sun sé 
(Dem.), “that these children are in trouble and ; 
that we can help them; if we refuse to do so, is 
the fact that we did not cause the trouble will th 
be a poor excuse.” of 
Arguing against the proposed measure, the i 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram (Dem.), says: 
“There are millions of poor children in the _ 


United States, many families unable to provide 
properly for their boys and girls.” The Star- 
Telegram asks “what the well situated people 
in this country are doing about the underpriv- 
ileged at their front door.” 


“Harsh Rigidity” 


In Immigration 


“This is not a measure, 
according to the New 
York Herald Tribune 


adequate one at best. It is not throwing open 
the arms of the United States to succor all the 
distressed in the world; but it is for once a de- 
parture from the harsh and heartless rigidity 
of legalistic regulations with which the world 
is stifled, in order to render some small aid to a 
small group of helpless children victimized by 
a cruel age. This much, certainly, we can do.” 

“Considering the labor question,” the Lowell 
Leader (Ind.), comments, “Senator Wagners 
sponsorship of the proposal makes it clear that 
he believes that the concession will not Op: 


erate to the disadvantage of labor.” 


NOW SING: 
WHOS AFRAID \ 
OF THE BIG 
BAD WOLF!) 


WALT Disnty 


Cartoonist Berryman in the Washington Star 


Cartoonist Page in the Loutsville Courier-Journal 
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climpse of the “work program” 
A and of the highway problem of 
rhe future is afforded by a compre- 
hensive study just completed ‘by the 
Bureau of Public Roads at the re- 
quest of Congress. 
This bureau, that is responsible for 
spending the hundreds of millions of 


Express highways for cit- 

‘os. A “master plan” for 

the roads of the future. 
- Toll roads won't pay. 


oollars of Federal money that goes 
ito construction of highways, now 
concludes that the traffic problem in 
‘he period ahead will lie principally 
in the large cities of the nation. 

The task of the future is to build 
on ess highways through | these 

‘ies. largely for the use of city resi- 
sents Jt is in these cities that the 
bulk of the nation’s unemployed are 
found. Putting two and two together, 
officials are quick to conclude that 
+his study of the Bureau of Public 
Roads has turned up the work pro- 
cram that can provide an outlet for 
a vast amount of future WPA labor. 


Tolls Are Opposed 
For Super-Highways 


At the same time the Bureau 
reached other conclusions, 


+ 


One of these conclusions is that | 
cross-country toll roads cannot be | 


supported by the volume of traffic 
that would uitilize them. 

Another conclusion is that there 
should be a national system of in- 
terregional highways, 27,000 miles 
over all, and carefully planned. (A 
map of this proposed system appears 
on this page.) 


should be created a “Federal Land 
Authority,” capitalized adequately 
and with authority to issue its own 
securities, that could acquire, hold, 
sell and lease lands in connection 


THE NUMBERS ON FHE ABQVE MAP 
PREPARE D BY THE BUREAUOF PUBLIC 
_ ROADS, MERELY INDICATE THE LENGTH 
OF THE ROUTES. NO./, THE LONG EST, 
NO. 2 THE NEXT LONGEST, FTC. THE 
NUMBERS HAVE NO RELATION TO NUMBERS 
GIVEN PRESENT NATIONAL OR STATE HIGHWAYS 


THE MASTER PLAN FOR THE PROPOSED 
INTER-REGIONAL SYSTEM 


both in the form of highways and + 


other developments. 
The seed that led to these con- 


clusions grew from a request by Con- + 


gress for a study of the practicability 
of toll nignways 8 across the country 


_ LABOR: A STRUGGLE 
OVER WAGNER ACT 


MERICAN organized labor, though + 


JX it enjoys the world’s highest 
standard of living, is still striving to 


consolidate its position in the na- 
tional economy, and last week was 


_ was perhaps one of the most crucial | 


Relations Act, 


no exception. 


Far from being an exception to 
labor’s turbulent history, the week 


that this segment of the nation’s 


A third conclusion is that there | Y°'ing population has experienced. 


On one hand, the National Labor | 


which defines how | 


‘unions may freely exercise their | 
right to bargain collectively, con- | 


with all sorts of public improvements. . 


management and handling of. land, 
the Government could earn enough 
of-a return to pay for an important 
portion of the cost of improvements 


tinued to be subject to the search- 
ing examination of the Senate Com- 


The idea would be that, by careful Mittee on Education and Labor, 


which is hearing testimony on pro- 
posed amendments to the Act. 

Two officials of the Labor Board 
most intimately connected with its 


the costs of financing and insurance are in dollars 

and cents—and compare costs—before they buy. 
They protect their investment with adequate in- 

surance against accidental damage to their cars and 


demand a nation-wide insurance service at as low 


cost as possible. 


That is why so many wise time-buyers insist on 
the General Motors Instalment Plan which includes 
insurance in General Exchange Insurance Corpo- 


ration, a member of the General Motors family. 


Every time-buyer would be wise to get all of the 
details of the General Motors Instalment Plan from 
his General Motors dealer—figure for himself the 
most convenient plan for him—and see for himself 
in dollars and cents how he saves money. 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


GENERAL MOTORS INSTALMENT PLAN 


offered only by dealers in 
CHEVROLET e PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE 
LA SALLE ° 


BUICK e 


. 


Money! 


FIGURE THE FINANCING COST 


yourself 


Wise time-buyers find out in advance exactly what 


CADILLAC 


workings — Chairman J. Warren 
Madden and General Counsel 
Charles Fahy—appeared to oppose 
various amendments and to defend 
the Board's policies. 

On the other hand, the date—May 
4—that John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers (CI1O), has 


& Underwood 
PROPOSED MEDIATOR 


Scheduled for appointment to the 
National Mediation Board is David 


Representative 
He was Presi- 
in an 
“purge” 


J. Lewis, former 
from Maryland. 
dent Roosevelt’s candidate 
unsuccessful attempt to 
Senator Tydings. 


set for the start of a general coal 
strike if current negotiations for a 
contract to cover his soft coal min- 
ers fail, came closer. In the offing 
was the threat that 100,000 miners 
outside the Appalachian field might 
become idle in addition to the 320,000 
in the Appalachian area already af- 


fected by the stalemate in contract 


negotiations between miners and op- 


| erators. 


Mediation efforts of John R. Steel- 
man, chief of the United States Con- 


ciliation Service and a representa- | 
tive of Labor Secretary. Frances Per- | 
kins, had produced no compromise | 


late in the week. 


Also. an AFL union, the American | 


Federation of Hosiery Workers, 
Branch 1, lost.a request to the Fed- 
eral District Court in Philadelphia 
that a triple-damage verdict be set 
aside in the Apex Hosiery Company 
case requiring the union to pay 
triple damages totalling $711,932 for 
2 sit-down strike. Likewise denied 
by Federal Judge William H. Kirk- 


‘patrick was a motion by the union’s 


ettorney, William Leader, for a new 
trial. 
In 


Washington, signs that the 


number of workers covered by the 


air Labor Standards Act May soon 
shrink appeared when the House 
Labor Committee voted, 16 to 2, to 
report favorably on amendments to 


the law, These amendments would, 


chiefly, ease requirements for over- 


time payments to agriculture work- 


ers and exempt “white collar” work- 
ers. who receive more than $200 a 
month. The Senate has not yet 
taken up the proposed amendments. 

Perhaps cutting most deeply into 
the interests of all factions of labor 
are the hearings on the Wagner La- 
bor Act: hence the arguments of 
Mr. Madden and Mr. Fahy were 
closely followed. 

Mr. Madden appeared to oppose a 
proposal by Senator Burke (Dem.), 
of Nebraska, to amend the Act by 
writing into it a bill of unfair labor 
practices aimed at employes engaged 
in unionizing activities. 


The Wagner Act as now written 


deals mainly with labor practices of | 
employers, but says little about the | 


tactics employed by unions. 


—an idea that long has intrigued 
many people. 

As a result of that study the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads concluded that 
the cost of 14,336 miles of super- 
highways would be $2,899.800.000, or 
an average of $202,270 a mile. Traffic 
Studies showed that in the period 
from 1945 to 1960 the earnings from 
a toll charge of 1 cent per vehicle 
mile for passenger vehicles and of 
3.5 cents for trucks and busses would 
vield $72,140,000 of revenue annually. 


The cost to be met, however, would | 
be $184,054,000 a year, so that tolls | 


would not cover even half of the 
cost. 

It was suggested, however, that if 
the Congress wanted an actual test 


of the feasibility of toll roads on a | 


limited basis, the best chance of 


success would be jor a road extending | 


| from Washington, D: C., to Boston, | 
Mass. | 
Instead of toll roads, the report | 


recommended construction of a spe- | 


cial system of direct inter-regional 
highways, with all necessary connec- 
tions through and around cities. This 
System of highways would be de- 
signed for purposes of national de- 
fense as well as for needs of a grow- 


_ ing long-range traffic. Existing main 


highways would be utilized in large 
part on the 26,70C-mile system but 
some important links would be re- 
quired. 

But principal emphasis was upon 
need for express highways through 
cities. The Bureau reports that its 
trafic maps show that 90 per cent 
of the traffic on main highways near 


the entrances to large cities is bound | 


to or from points in the cities them- 


selves and cannot be routed around | 


With by-passes. 

“By preference,” the report said, 
“such express highways should be 
constructed as attractively land- 
scaped depressed thoroughfares pass- 
ing under all cross streets.” 

Reference is made to the Henry 
Hudson. Parkway in New York and 
the West Side Highway in that city 
as well as to the recently constructed 
cxpress highway in St. Louis as ex- 
amples of the facilities needed. 

President Roosevelt refers to the 
study as providing “a master plan for 
the development of all of the high- 
way and street facilities of the 
hation.” 


Colorful Fair 


“we Cities of the 
Pacific Northwest 
Visit San Francisco's 


@ Thrilling, carefree days await 
youamongGlacier Park’s magnif- 
icent mountains, glaciers, lakes, 
streams andwaterfalls.. 
esque hotels and chalets, alluring 
trails to hike and ride, launch 
routes and scenic highways. Then 
visit Pacific Northwest cities and 
San Francisco's Exposition. Ask 
about lowcost All-Expense Tours. 


. Pictur- 


A. J. DICKINSON 


I am planning a trip to 
Please send me information, 


Passenger Traffic Mger., 
Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. Address 


MAN-MADE 
LIGHTNING 


the “HOUSE OF MAGIC” 


In the G-E building at the NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR, ten 


million volts of man-made lightning crash— 
the first time the marvel of television— 


‘thousands see for 
-trace, in the great mural 


by Rockwell Kent, mankind's upward struggle—see dramatized 


in the “House of Magic,” 


the achievements of G-E research. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S Treasure Island has been painted with 
light by General Electric. Here, the new G-E short-wave radio 
station WGXBE carries news of the Fair to distant lands. In the 
G-F exhibit, the Magic Kitchen tells of new standards of living 
—the “House of Magic” reveals new wonders of science. 


E INVITE YOU to see these 


and the other features of the 
G-E exhibits, not only because thev are 
spectacular, but because they reveal the 


secret of America’s progress. They show 
how American industry, by developing 
improving them, and 
learning to make them inexpensive, has 
made it possible for millions to “have 


more of the good things of life. In this 


new products, 


process of creating MORE GOODS 
FOR MORE PEOPLE AT LESS 
COST, which has made the American 
living standard the highest in the 
world, G-E scientists, engineers; and 
workmen have plaved an important 


part. Visit the G-E exhibits and see for 
yourself this work of G-E research, 
which today is building even higher 
living standards for America. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one bundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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PEOPLE PICK ODD PLACES 

to leave cars, but the strangest parking episode we've yet 
encountered happened in the Bronx, N. Y., where a lady 
came out of her house to find that someone had parked 
another car in the very spot where she left hers. Her 
car was perched on the roof of the other. Many stream- 
lined cars provide excellent ramps for such “double- 
parking” but this is the first case where one has actually 
been used. That’s all we know about it. The whole thing 
has a distinctly Hallowe'en flavor . . . a second-cousin to 
the cow-in-the-belfry prank of long tradition. 


* + + TRAFFIC LAWS HAVE FAILED in Fostoria, 
O., so the City Council members are trying a new angle. 
All parking restrictions have been abolished for 60 days 
and Fostorian motorists must henceforth park strictly in 
accordance with their consciences. The local authorities 
believe the new Honor System should make traffic history. 
And we wouldn't be a bit surprised to find out they were 
right! 


* + * TRUCKMAN PLAYED SAMARITAN in Denver, Col., 
with unfortunate results. Sighting a rooftop afire, he stopped 
to phone the Fire Department. Without waiting for thanks, he 
hopped back into his truck and drove on. Later an excited 
pedestrian stopped him, calling his attention to the load of 
furniture on the back. Sparks from the blazing roof had fallen 
on his cargo and he had been blissfully transporting a confla- 
gration of his own for some distance. In other words, his kind 
deed backfired. 


+ * * THERE'S A REMARKABLE PIG up in Osgood, Ind., that 
was recently born with one head, as usual, but an extra pair of floppy 
ears, two bodies joined at the chest, a double quartet of legs and two 
curly tails. The creature may be unique, though many a motorist 
would affirm that every pig who tries to cross the road in front of a 
motor car looks that way. 


+ + + IT MIGHT BE UNDERSTANDABLE for a motorist to 
find notes in his automobile saying: “Don’t park here . . . this 
means you!” But there's one car-owner in Harrisburg, Pa., who 
can't figure out why hfe has found a series of such notes, for 
each time his car was parked in front of his own home! 
Perhaps the unknown writer was henpecked at home, brow- 
beaten at the office and bullied by strangers, and just had to 
order somebody around. 


+ + # STEADY JOBS and the steady incomes that they imply are 
in the best interests not only of employees, but of the corporations 
they work for. This fact has been fully realized for many years by 
the Standard Oil Company (N. J.). With the exception of two years, 
during which personnel was larger than usual because of a heavy 
construction program, employment among this company’s domestic 
operating affiliates through October, 1938, did not deviate more than 
10° from a fifteen-year average. This did not just happen. It was 
the result of careful planning. In 1930 the company inaugurated a 
program designed to reduce need for layoffs during slack periods. 
Included were the five-day week or its equivalent, elimination of 
overtime as far as possible, transfer of employees from slack to busy 
departments, holding over maintenance and repair work to provide 
jobs during periods of reduced operations, and use of the regular force 
on this work wherever possible. This plan has resulted in men who 
are happy and secure in their jobs—in more loyal and better workers. 
It is an investment in human relations—and it pays dividends. 


+ + + BRITISH ENGINEERS ARE BUSY working out a beam 
that will enable motorists to see in the dark during sudden “black- 
outs” in air-raid emergencies. An ultra-violet beam, known as “black 
light” is projected ahead and focused on vehicles, roads and signposts 
that are rendered brilliantly luminous through painting with lumines- 
cent salts that change the invisikle light to visible. The glow is valu- 
able to a driver for 200 feet, yet would not be seen from the air. When 
it becomes perfected, no doubt British hitch-hikers will apply those 
same luminescent salts to their thumbs. 


A DOG GOT FIDGETY 


when his master locked him in the car on a Disney, Okla., 
street. Squirming restlessly, the dog brushed against the 
emergency brake and released it. Things began to happen! 
The car plunged downhill and crashed into a frame store. 
Startled customers smashed the front door in their haste to 
get out. And the dog bit the man who released him from the 
car. Apparently dog sentinels ought io be either tied or 
taught to drive. 


+ + + “NOTHING EVER HAPPENS TO US” say the sixty- 
four inhabitants of Mt. Washington, Mass. The town's annual 
report for the last year reveals that neither the Stork nor the 
Grim Reaper paid a call for the whole 365 days. Nor was a 
single “I do” spoken back to the local clergy. In short, the box 
score for 1938 reads: Births, 0; Deaths, 0; Marriages, 0. But 
surely at least once during the year some motorist must have 
had a flat tire there. (Unless, of course, all the Mt. Washington 
autos were equipped with Atlas Tires.) 


+ + + 4 WORLD'S RAIR DILEMMA has arisen regard- 
ing minimum age limits for young motorists who plan to 
drive from Pennsylvania to New York to visit the Fair. 
The Keystone state permits 16-year-olders to operate 
autos, but the Empire State makes its own juveniles wait 
until they reach the ripe age of 18. And now New York 
authorities have ruled that no driver under 18 may legally 
operate automobiles in their state ... whether resident or 
non-resident. Which side would YOU take in this inter- 
state problem of the younger automotive generation? We'd 
like you to drop us a line and let us know how you vote 
...and why, Just address it to Northrop Clarey, Standard 
Oil Company (N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE 
MILL IN ACTION 


Oiling legislative wheels. Big 
tasks that wait: Relief funds, social 
security, taxes, neutrality, labor 


policies. 


ONGRESS is getting ready for its annual 

speed-up program. 

Surveying the mounting volume of major pend- 
ing proposals, leaders in both houses are pre- 
dicting adjournment of Congress “sometime in 
July”’—possibly not before August 1. 


Looming in the legislative picture ds obstacles 
to early adjournment are the President’s reor- 
ganization plans, the administration request for 
$1.750.000,000 for relief during the next fiscal 
year, revision of the Social Security Act, the 
National Labor Relations Act and the Neutrality 
Act. Tax hearings are in the offing, probably in 
May. 

While extraordinary emergency measures pro- 
voke long debates, Congress is steppng up the 
measures that provide for maintenance of the 
regular departments of Government. Bills to 
maintain the Departments of Navy, State, Justice 
and Commerce, and the non-military functions 
of the War Department are due for early action 
in the House, but all the other annual supply 
measures have been passed by the House and 
are in various stages, either enacted or nearing 
enactment. 


National Defense Bills 
Given Right of Way 


National defense has right of way in steering 
committee plans. To the President, Congress 
this week sent the second deficiency appropria- 
tion bill. Its total of $162,000,000 includes $153,- 


‘000,000 for army ordnance and supplies, seacoast 


defense, construction and machinery in replacing 
naval vessels and armor, and naval armament 
and ammunition. Stricken from that bill, how- 
ever, is the proposal for a new aviation research 
station at Sunnyvale, Calif., a Senate amend- 
ment the House would not accept. Military ex- 
perts had testified the Army Air Corps’ present 
research and experimental facilities at Langley 
(Va.) Air Field are inadequate to meet German 
competition in aviation developments. The bill, 
however, carries $2,140,000 for additional facili- 
ties at Langley. 


Outstanding in the output of legislation was 
authorization—not appropriation—of $100,000,000 
to acquire stocks of minerals and other materials 
strategically essential to war. The House, in 
amending and passing a Senate bill for this pur- 
pose, provided that American strategic minerals 
should be acquired in building up this emergency 
stock as far as possible. (Transcript of debate 
on this page.) 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
decided to close public hearings on neutrality leg- 
islation on May 6 and immediately to begin ex- 
ecutive sessions to draft a new measure. Chair- 
man Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, said he expects 
an effort to be made in the Senate to extend the 
cash and carry provision of the present neutrality 
law, which expires May 1, for two months pend- 
ing enactment of a new law. Both houses con- 
tinued hearings on the subject. (Details on Page 
12.) 


The House Committee on Ways and Means an- 
nounced, through Chairman Doughton, that it 
will recommend that Congress “freeze” social se- 
curity pay-roll taxes at the present level for the 
next three years. The present pay-roll tax for 
old-age benefits is one per cent but, under the 
present law, would increase next January to one 
and one-half per cent. The decision to keep it at 
one per cent, according to the committee, would 
save employers and employes a total of $825,000,- 
000 in tax payments during the three-year period. 


Stimulating the Flow 


Of Investment Funds 


After conference with Under Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Hanes, Chairman Doughton 
said Secretary Morgenthau and other Treasury 
officials will be called to testify on tax revision 
recommendations, after May 15. Meantime Sec- 
retary Morgenthau said he is giving close con- 
sideration to the Brookings Institution report 
that recommended broad modifications in the tax 
laws designed to revive the flow of funds into 
private investments. 


President Roosevelt asked Congress to approp- 
riate $31,621,000 for an immediate start on con- 
struction of a chain of air bases in the Pacific 
Ocean, and, in addition, authorization of-other 
work in connection with the air program. The 
requests will be considered by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee*in connection with the 
$688,000,000 regular Naval Appropriation Bill. 

The House Military Committee favorably re- 
ported a bill authorizing $5,000,000 to enlarge land 
areas of ten military posts and to create an anti- 
aircraft target range on the Mohave desert in 
California. 


The President signed the $549,000,000 War De- 
partment military appropriation bill, which 
carries funds to launch the program to build up 
the Army Air Corps toward a goal of 6,000 first- 
line fighting planes. It not only provides money 
to buy between 500 and 600 new planes but to 
Strengthen Panama Canal defense and to:train 
American industry in production of materials es- 
sential to modern warfare. 

Meanwhile, the War Department was busy 
Signing contracts for 571 new fighting planes at 
a cost of $50,000,000, the Navy was planning its 
already-authorized $66,000,000 chain of twelve 
naval air bases. 


Penalty for conviction ‘espionage during 
peace times would be increased from two years’ 
imprisonment to ten years under a bill reported 
by the House Judiciary Committee. Grover Cleve- 
land Bergdoll, war-time draft evader, would be 
barred from returning to the United States under 
a bill reported by the House Military Affairs 
Committee, applying to all persons convicted of 
desertion from military forces in past wars. 


More and Less Serious Sides of Congress 


Congressmen devoted themselves to both business and play last week. 
Minority Leader Joe Martin (left center) and Speaker William B. 
Bankhead (right center) use a baseball bat to determine who will have 
first choice in selecting baseball teams from Republican and Demo- 


cratic house pages. 


—Harris & Ewing 


Dr. Walter H. Judd (left), former missionary to China, tells the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that United States sales of war supplies 
to Japan injured China, and Chairman John H. Fahey (right), of the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation informs the House Banking and Cur- 


rency committee of activities of his agency. 
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Domestic vs. 


Excerpts from: the House debate preceding passage + goods and put them on the market and dispose of them 


of the bill for acquisition of stocks of strategic and 
critical materials of war: 


Mr. LEWIS (Dem.), Colo.: There are many of these 


strategic and critical materials, but most prominent 
among those which we lack are manganese, chrome, 
tungsten, tin and rubber. 


This bill does not embody a new idea arising out of 
the present situation in Europe. It is not the child of 
any war hysteria. It is the fruition of years of study 
by the Procurement Division of the Treasury, by the 
Planning Branch in the office of the Assistant Secretary 
of War and of the General Staff of the Army, and by 
the War Procurement Planning Section of the Office 
of Naval Operations of the Navy. 


A naval auxiliary vessel, the “Cyclops”, was sent in 
January of 1918 to Rio de Janeiro to secure a cargo of 
manganese. In Rio it was loaded with 10,800 tons of 
manganese and started north, touching at the Barbados, 
and on March 4, 1918, sailed from the Barbados for 
Baltimore, where she was due to arrive on March 13, 
1918. Neither the “Cyclops” nor any of the 309 persons 
making up the officers, crew, and passengers of the 
ship were heard from again. 

This rather dramatic incident demonstrates what the 
situation was when all the sea lanes were open—I say 
all, practically all. It gives us cause to think what might 
happen if by submarines or airplanes our sea lanes to 
those countries which produce the major part of these 
strategic materials which we lack were closed. 

Mr. MURDOCK (Dem.), Utah: Does not the story 
so dramatically told emphasize that in creating stock 
piles of strategic minerals we should not lose sight of 
the abundant manganese deposits in the United States 
and particularly in Utah, Colorado and other inter- 
mountain States, also to some extent here in the East? 

We should not overlook the importance of developing 
this source .of manganese so that we shall not be de- 
pendent on foreign countries for it during a state of war. 


Domestic Resources 
Also to be Developed 


Mr. LEWIS: A very important feature of this bill 
provides for the development of domestic manganese. 

Mr. O'CONNOR (Dem.), Mont.: Montana alone is 
capable of producing 70,000 tons of manganese annually 
and has shipped 16,844 long tons, or two-thirds of the 
entire amount shipped from the United States during 
the year 1937. We have great bodies of maganese and 
chromite in Montana that have not been developed. 

Mr. ALLEN (Rep.), Ill.: I realize we have an in- 
adequate supply of certain critical minerals and other 
materials, such as tin, rubber, nickel, manganese and 
chromium in this country. I am fully aware that when 
chromium and other alloys are added to our American- 
made steel and American-made copper they make 
harder, tougher metals, more suitable for armaments 
and other war uses. For instance, gun barrels, cannons, 
steel helmets would be ineffective without chromium. 


_ It is undoubtedly important that we have ample supplies 


of these materials to properly safeguard ourselves in 
the event of an attack on our own shores. 


Why, I ask, this dreadful specter of war? 


Do you not, Mr. Speaker, believe that much of the 
war hysteria of the people of the United States is due 
to the attitude of many here in Washington? Do you 
not believe this bill which provides for the piling up of 
war supplies will but further agitate our own, as well 
as foreign nationals? 

Mr. CRAWFORD (Rep.), Mich.: Two questions are 
involved here. How will the Treasury Department dis- 
pose of these goods which are necessary to be rotated 
in order to prevent deterioration? Is it the plan of this 
bill to transfer them from one warehouse to another 
and thus prevent deterioration, or does this bill give 
authority to the Secretary of the Treasury to take these 


‘in time of peace as well as in war. 


and thus prevent deterioration? 

Mr. CASE (Rep.), S. Dak.: I call attention to the es- 
sential harmony of the two points made. 
ment of a domestic industry is the surest way for us to 
keep out of foreign trouble, because we need manganese 
If we develop our 
domestic deposits, we can have the manganese we need 
for industry and will not be trying to bring it in over 
war-ridden seas. 

Mr. MAY’ (Dem.), Ky., Chairman, Military Affairs 
Committee: A system of rotation is provided in the bill. 


Visualizing ultimate independence 
of other nations for the United States 
in securing such strategic war materi- 
als as manganese, chrome, tungsten, 
tin, rubber and similar products 
needed in emergency, the House 
amends and passes a Senate bill au- 
thorizing $100,000,000 for acquiring 
such stocks at home or abroad. Ex- 
cerpts from the House debate appear 
herewith. 


The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
may replace acquired stocks of any materials subject 


to deterioration by equivalent quantities of the same’ 


material by such methods as they may determine serves 
best the purposes of the act. 

-Mr. CRAWFORD: What I want to know is whether 
the Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of the 
Secretary of War, can proceed to dispose of these com- 
modities on the open market in competition with the in- 
ventory holdings of those engaged in private industry. 

Mr. SABATH (Dem.), IIL, Chairman, Rules Com- 
mittee: I want the country to understand that the Presi- 
dent has not asked for nor recommended $100,000,000. 
He feels that $10,000,000 each year for 3 or 4 years 
would suffice, but the committee, which is independent 
of the President, feels they should recommend $100,000,- 
000. This is just another proof, incidentally, that the 
President is trying to hold down expenditures, but that 
the House is acting independently, and not as a rubber 
stamp. Still it is only an authorization, and not an 
appropriation. 

It is not the President who is trying to involve this 
country in war. The President is doing everything 
humanly possible to keep us out of war, and some day in 
the near future every Member of this House and every 
honest American will recognize this fact and give him 
credit for his efforts. 

Mr. FISH (Rep.), N. Y.: I am for the general prin- 
ciples of the legislation. I am going to give my reasons 
why I do not believe it should carry $100,000,000 or 
$50,000,000 or $40,000,000, and possibly not more than 
$10,000,000. I believe in acquiring this tin. I believe 
in acquring rubber and the other necessary materials 


that we do not have; but I was wondering whether. the 


gentleman from Colorado in the Southwest has ever 
heard about the war debts and whether he knows that 
those nations which own and have a monopoly on tin 
and rubber still owe us between four and five billion 
dollars, 

Mr. LEWIS: The bill provides for an effort, at least, 
to secure these materials in part from the nations of the 
world that owe us, and in exchange to give them credit 
on their war debts. 

Mr. BARRY (Dem.), N. Y.: If war broke out in 
Europe and Asia, we have enough foodstuffs to be self- 
sufficient, except for tea, cocoa, and such things, but we 


do not have enough critical war materials. If we ac- 
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Imported Stocks 


quire sufficient to last for five years, could we not follow 
out the theory of isolation and not even say “Hello” to 
Europe and Asia, and go _— with an internal economy 
of our own? 

Mr. FADDIS (Dem.); Pa.: National security is the 
foremost thought in connection with the legislation. 
From the very first bill I introduced on this subject 
about four years ago, every bill provided this material 
should be acquired by exchange or credit on the war 
debts, or by exchange of surplus agricultural commod- 
ities. This bill is the outgrowth of many years of work 
by the Assistant Secretary of War to provide a program 
to make this ‘Nation self-sufficient to meet an emer- 
gency. 

No one is attempting to discourage domestic produc- 
tion. We, however, do not wish to see the acquisition of 
the materials delayed in order to encourage these would- 
be promoters of domestic manganese mining ventures to 
the end that we shall have no manganese. 


Mr. KNUTSON (Rep.), Minn.: As I recall, the Geo- 
logical Survey reported that there are about 100,000,000 
tons of manganese in this country and that manganese is 
found in 38 States of the Union. 


Mr. FADDIS: One of the reasons for the reluctance 
of those charged with the duty of procuring this man- 
ganese is the fact they want this ore to remain here as 
a reserve. I am certain that the acquisition of these 
essential commodities can be safely left in the hands 


of those officers of the Army and Navy charged with 
this duty. 


Mr. PACE (Dem.), Ga.: The War Department has 
been studying the question continuously since the World 
War and whether you recall it or not, the last Congress 
in the naval appropriation bill appropriated $3,500,000 
for the purchase of strategic war materials. This money 
is now being expended for that purpose. 


This bill arises through a realization that our Nation 
will not be able to carry on a war successfully, or un- 
successfully for that matter, beyond a period of 6 months 


with the present supply of these materials that we now 
have on hand. 


Bartering Our Cotton 
For Needed Supplies 


It would be unfair to undertake to appropriate an 
additional $100,000,000 out of the United States Treasury 
without making an honest effort to take this enormous 
surplus of cotton in which our Government now has 
an investment of over $600,000,000, and use a reasonable 
amount of it in exchange for the materials which this 
Nation will so sorely need in time of war. 

Mr. CRAWFORD: Assuming that we trade cotton, 
under the present barter plan, in the purchase of these 
war materials, will it be necessary under this provision 
for us to subsidize the price of cotton and pay the full 
price for the material we receive in exchange? 

Mr. PACE: It will not. 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON (Dem.), Tex.: What 


amount of cotton is contemplated might be used in this 
exchange? 


Mr. MARTIN (Rep.), Iowa: I speak in behalf of 
the minority report of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
which urges consideration of a plan to encourage do- 
mestic producers to build up the domestic production 
of strategic materials. The minority report suggests 
that purchases under this act shall be made in accord- 
ance with the Buy American Act of March 30, 1933. 

Congress should, to this very reasonable extent, start 
active encouragement that may lead to further research 
and development which may lead to a greater degree 
of independence of our Government in the matter of 
securing these strategic materials, My interest is purely 
in, national defense. 

(A companion Senate bill ($.572), which passed the 
Senate March 31, was substituted for the House mea- 
sure, and passed the House April 25.) 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE 


WIDENING STUDY 


‘OF BUSINESS ILLS 


“Branching out” in the monopoly 
inquiry. A day in court for con- 
sumer. Investment studies. 


~ 


HE Temporary National Economic Committee, 
in recess since March 17, resumes its in. 
vestigation into concentration of economic power 
this week with a tentative schedule of hearings 
designed to continue through mid-July. 

New vigor is expected to be injected into the 
Committee’s activities through appointment of 
Leon Henderson, executive secretary to the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. His assign- 
ment as SEC representative to the Committee js 
expected to follow, permitting him to take a 
more active part in the open hearings of the 
Committee. 

First on the agenda as the Committee resumes 
its hearings will be a presentation by leading 
milk producers, farmers and labor in refutation 
of testimony previously heard by the Committee 
alleging the existence of a monopoly in the sale 
and distribution of milk. 


Milk Companies, Workers 
To Give Their Views 


Witnesses will be heard on behalf of Nationa} 
Dairy Products Corp., the Borden Company, cer- 
tain workers ‘n the Detroit area, and the Michi- 
gan Milk Producers Association, all of whom, ac- 
cording to Chairman Joseph C. O'Mahoney, ob- 
ject to certain testimony presented before the 
Committee by George A. Johnson, an independent 
milk dealer in Detroit. 

Following the milk study, the Department of 
Justice, about May 8, will offer a presentation 
on beryllium, a relatively new metal used as an 
alloy with copper and nickel. This study, said 
Chairman O’Mahoney, will be designed to show 
the obstacles that a new industry finds in its 
development stage. 

The consumer will have his day in court with 
presentation of a study on prices developed by 
the Committee. 


Consumer’s Interest 
To Receive Attention 


Said Mr. O’Mahoney: “Many observers have 
contended from time to time that the economic 
Studies have been limited principally to consid- 
eration of price from the point of view of the 
producer or the retailer, and that the consumet's 
stake in the economic problem is overlooked.” 

Asked whether this meant the housewife could 
come before the Committee and tell her story, 
the Chairman said the Committee would follow 
its previous practice of selecting witnesses, in- 
cluding housewives, whose stories are known to 
those who are conducting the hearing, thus as- 
suring an orderly presentation. 

What Chairman O’Mahoney termed “the most 
important hearing” the Committee will be able 
to conduct before adjournment will be a study 
on savings and investments prepared by the 
SEC. 


Obstacles to Investment 
Will Be Investigated 


“We want to present in these investment hear- 
ings,” he said, “the amount and location of funds 
which are available for investment; the obstacies 
which prevent the use of these funds for invest- 
ment purposes; and the difficulties that business 
men, and particularly small business men en- 
counter in their efforts to find financial support, 
particularly for new enterprise.” 

Other studies call for investigation into opera- 
tion of the cartel system in Europe; the con- 
struction industry, with a view to stimulating 
home building; to be followed, about mid-June, 
by an inquiry into the petroleum industry, at 
which leaders in the industry will be afforded 
an opportunity to come before the Committee 
and present their own picture. 

No legislation resulting from the Committee's 
Studies is expected to be offered atthe present 
session of Congress. A preliminary report, said 
Chairman O’Mahoney, is in the hands of the 
various agencies concerned in the presentations, 
who are engaged in putting it into form satis- 
factory to all of them. 


Record of Legislation 


War Department (military activities only) appro- 
priation bill, $549,000,000, (H. R. 4630); President 
signed April 26. 


Authorization of $100,000,000 to acquire stocks of 
strategic war materials, etc. (S. 572); passed House 
April 25. 

Amendments to Wage Hour Law; reported 1 
House April 25. : 


Appropriations of $1,700,615,054 for Treasury 2)\4 
Post Office Departments next year (H. R. 4492) and 
of $173,000,000 for Interior Department (H. R. 485° ; 
completed in conference April 27. 

Authority for commissioning aviation cadets \" 
Navy and Marine Corps (H. R. 5769); House passed 
April 27, 

Deficiency appropriations totaling $162,319,000 ‘H: 
R. 5219); sent to President April 27. 

Increased authority for Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration (H. R. 5324); Senate passed and sent to col 
ference April 24. 

Construction of additional facilities ‘in Panama 
Canal Zone for interoceanic shipping needs (H. ® 
5129); reported to House April 26. 

Completion of Florida Ship Canal 1100’; 
ported to Senate withcut recommendation. 

Authority to the President to ‘acquire and conve! 
certain auxiliary vessels for the Navy (‘S. 828); sent 
to the President April 25 
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‘Continued From Page 3.] 
»¢ these critics undertake the | 


ne ol 
sob of administration himself. That 
is a challenge which will be avoided 


put not answered. 

There is wide discussion at the 
present time of various proposals for 
handling unemployment relief 
-prough a system of grants of Fed- 
eral funds to States with various 
matching requirements. I believe 
that such a system has aS many dis- 
ntages as there are local politi- 


al 
ca] units in the nation. 

If crants to States are used for di- 
rect relief, we have all the disadvan- 
rageous features of the dole which 


J have previously described. If, on 
her hand, such grants are to be 
ysed to finance locally conducted 
work programs, inefficiency and con- 
tusion through lack of coordination 
and uniformity are bound to result. 
under either the dole or local work 
programs the administrative cost will 
inevitably be much larger than un- 
der a Federally- -operated work pro- 


gram. 


the ol 


Industrial Advance 


of This Year Cited 


Furthermore, I am of the opinion 


that the adoption of a system of di- : 
rect. grants of Federal funds to | 
states would result in the creation 


vi pressure groups striving to in- 
crease the amount of such grants, 
which would bring about a demand 
‘ur increased appropriations which 
»oth the present Congress and fu- 
ture Congresses would find it ex- 
tremely difficult to resist. 

In my message of April 14, 1938, I 
recommended to the Congress a 
series of measures designed to check 
tre deflationary processes and the 
fajjure of consumers’ demand which 
were occurring at that time. 

Since the adoption by the Congress | 
vf the recovery program outlined in 
that message, the index of industrial 
production has increased more than 
one-quarter. The national income, 
vhich amounted to $62,000,000,000 in 
1338. is now running at a rate which 
should increase it to $67,000,000,000 in 
1939. This I regard ‘as all-important, — 
because as stated in my message of | 
Jest April, I believe that if the na- 
tional income can be increased to 
£90.000,000,000 our whole economic 
pictur’ will greatly improve and the 
pioblem of unemployment will be- 
come much less acute. 

However, I wish to repeat what I 
said at that time; I do not believe | 
that this increase in national income | 
can be brought about solely by the | 
expenditure of public funds for relief | 
and recovery purposes. 

From the standpoint of private em- 
b'oyment, the economic situation has 
greatly improved. Employment de- | 
Cined steadily and drastically from | 
1929 to 1932. Improvement began | 
in 1933, and by the early fall of 1937 
almost 10,000,000 more persons had 
jobs than were employed during the 
month when this Administration 
took office. Average non-agricultural 
employment during 1937 was within 
a of the annual average for 

929. 


Unemployment Volume 


Remains at High Level 

After a temporary set-back last | 
year, we are now regaining the lost 
sound. There is every reason to be- 
eve that average employment dur- 
ing 1939 will be well in excess of that 
for 1932. I wish to stress the point 
tha: when the situation is viewed in 
terms of employment, the losses sus- 
‘ained from 1929 to 1932 had practi- 
Cally been wiped out by 1937. 

We have found, however, that in 
Spite of Substantial recovery as indi- 
cat ed by the amount of employment, 

the vi olume of unemployment con- 

at high levels. This is due in 


are measure to two factors. The | 
Urst of Ol these is that the net increase | 
/ the -abor supply, due to the growth | 
‘ ‘he working population, is in ex- | 
“ss of 500,000 workers annually. | 
The second prime factor in this | 
Picture iS the increasing output of | 
= individual worker. At the recov- | 
in 1937, when industrial pro- | 
at approximately the | 
1929 level, there were still about | 
ee unemployed. From this and | 
nate ot experience, it is apparent | 
‘Omparatively high levels of | 
“on mean substantially less | 
than formerly. 
a consideration of the prob- | 
wa inemployment relief it must 
‘chee ne In mind that the program 
a tn to meet it must be envision- 
rod of Xt tend Over a considerable pe- | 
—* ‘me. The reason for this is 
this Hation, in common with the 
rid, is undergoing a process 
particularly in con- 
tis “A With the production and dis- 


ution of 200dS. 
var economic machinery can 
ha ‘shed to meet present-day 

is the problem of unemploy- 
ade wil persist and the measures 
fore. ig ts deal with it must, there- 
their thought out and 
wel). planned to extend 

, the future. 


“termining the mimbers of | 


program should be provided, it is 


necessary to consider the number of | 


needy able-bodied unemployed. 


The total unemployment estimates | 


tor the nation run to very large to- 
tais, but it must be remembered that 
these totals cover all persons who 
desire a job and include many who 
do not actually have to have a job. 
In other words, there are in all the 
unemployment estimates large num- 
bers of persons who can _ sustain 
themselves either by reason of pri- 
vate resources or because they can 
be supported within the family group 
to which they belong. 

It is, of course, to be desired that 
industry should expand to such a 
degree as to provide employment for 
611 who desire it, but in meeting the 
problem of need within the limits of | 


she funds which can reasonably be | 


made available for the purpose, the 
emphasis must necessarily be placed 
upon the number of unemployed in- 
dividuals who are actually in need 
of wages in order to secure the ne- 
ccssities of life. 

For thé current fiscal year, the 


vation and flood control. 

Notwithstanding these accom- 
plishments there is a vast amount of 
worthwhile work remaining to be 
done. Expenditures in these fields 
represent permanent, tangible addi- 
tions to our national wealth. 

It is my opinion that the opera- 
tions of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration during the next fiscal year 
should be carried on much as at 
present but with the reduction that 
will be possible because of expected 
increases in private employment and 
& consequent decline in the need for 
7ork relief. 

Organizational changes which I 
expect to be made under the author- 
ity granted in the recent Reorgan- 
ization Act will, I anticipate, make 
_ possible important economies result- 
ing from the coordination of the op- 


_érations of various Federal agencies 


which are engaged in the carrying 
out of projects. 
I wish to state with emphasis, 


_ since the opposite view is frequently 


expressed, that the program of the 
Works Progress Administration 


MEMBERS OF RELIEF ARMY 


The present system of WPA work will continue for two million 
jobless if Congress grants President’s request for $1,750,000,000. 


Congress has provided for the Works + 


Progress Administration appropria- 
tions totaling approximately $2,250,- 
000,000. With these funds the Works 
Progress Administration has pro- 
vided employment for a maximum of 


| 3,350,000 persons and is currently 


employing approximately 2,800,000. 


The average employment provided | 
for the fiscal year will be approxi- | 


mately 3,000,000 persons. 

In my Budget message of January 
3, 1939, I stated that “Supplemental 
estimates of appropriations will be 
submitted to meet the requirements 
of the Works Progress Administra- 


tion, the National Youth Adminis- | 


tration and the Farm Security Ad- 
Mainistration for the fiscal year 


1940”, and that $1,750,000,000 was the | 
amount estimated for expenditure , 


by these three agencies. 


Fund of 1,477 Millions 
Sought for the WPA 


I feel that this amount plus such 
balances of the appropriation for the 
current year as remain unobligated 
on June 30, 1939, should cover not 
only all obligations to be incurred 
by these agencies during the fiscal 
year 1940 but the necessary admin- 
‘strative expenses connected there- 
with which may be incurred by the 
General Aceounting Office, the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, the Treasury, 
and the United States Employes’ 
Ccmpensation Commission, includ- 
ing compensation payments. 

For the fiscal year 1940, I recom- 
mend, therefore, that the specific 
sum of $1,477,000,000 be provided for 


the Works Progress Administration | 


together with any balances of the 
appropriation for the current year 


which may remain unobligated on 


June 30, 1939. This represents a re- 
duction of one-third below the 
amount provided in the current fis- 
cal year and will permit the employ- 
rnent of slightly more than an av- 
erage of 2,000,000 persons during the 
twelve months beginning July 1, 
7939. 

Barring unforeseen and unpredict- 
able developments, we are justified 
in expecting an upward trend in the 
volume of employment between now 


and June 30, 1940, and the sum just 


samed represents my judgment as 
to the amount that should be pro- 
vided on the basis of that expecta- 
tion. 

After a review of the accomplish- 
ments of jobless workers employed 
Works Progress Administration 
jiojects, I am impressed with whal 
can be achieved through a program 
that not only provides jobs for dis- 
tressed workers but also stimulates 
nurchasing power and tends to in- 
duce further recovery. I commend 
to your attention the miles of roads 
and streets that have been built, the 
number of bridges. and public build- 
ings that have been constructed, and 
the worthwhile accomplishmenis in 
the fields of education, recreation 


on 


should, as at present, include some 
projects of the non-construction type 
to meet the needs of those unem- 
vloyed workers whose training is 
such that they are not adapted to 
employment on construction proj- 
ects. 

The provision of work for those 
people at occupations which will 
conserve their skills is of prime im- 


construction projects should 
not obscure the necessity for this 
yortion of the program. 


| would be simpler, 


centage basis on which sponsors, 
| would be required to participate. 


With appropriation made 
available for an entire fiscal year, 


negotiations with sponsors can be | 


conducted upon a much more satis- 
factory basis, and it can be confi- 
dently expected that the proportion 


ot sponsors’ ¢ontributions will be | 
appreciably increased. The compli- | 


cations which have arisen during 
the current fiscal year from the fact 
that three separate appropriations 
have been made to finance the oper- 
ations of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration have militated against ef- 
ficiency of operation and made it 
difficult to secure the fullest finan- 
cial participation of sponsors on pro- 
jects. 

Tr2 Congress has recently made 
provisions against improper political 
activity on the part of persons con- 
nected with the work-relief program 
—provisions affecting not only Fed- 
eral employees, but all persons who 
may be in a position to bring im- 
proper pressure to bear. Such legis- 
lation was recommended in my 
message of January 5, 1939, and has 
my hearty endorsement. 


However, in so far as the admin- 
istrative employees of the Works 
Progress Administration and of the 
other agencies connected with the 
work-relief program are concerned, 
I believe that the political provisions 
just mentioned would be more con- 
structive, and their enforcement 
if the Congress 


'would place such employes within 


the classified civil service. 


How NYA is Aiding 
The Nation’s Youth 


The greatest single resource of this 
country is its youth, and no progres- 
Sive government can afford to ig- 
nore the needs of its future citizens 
for adequate schooling and for that 
useful work which establishes them 
as a part of its economy. To ignore 


THE RELIEF PLANS FOR 1940: PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


+ persons for whom work on a Federal + sanitation and health, and conser- + 


resettlement program will have been + from relief appropriations in the ¢ 


completed by the close of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, although in a few 
instances it may be necessary to pro- 
vide funds for land development 
work. 


‘For the foregoing activities of the 
Farm Security Administration, I 
recommend an appropriation ‘of 
$123,000,000 for the fiscal year 1940, 
together with such balances of the 
current appropriation as may re- 
main unobligated on June 30, 1939. 

Owing to the language of the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Acts, for the last two years it has 
been necessary to use funds allocated 
te or appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to provide for 
relief for Indians who come under 
jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Interior. I feel that it would be 


| preferable to have these funds ap- 


this need is to undermine.the very | 
basis of democracy which requires 
the constant renewal of its vitality | 


through the absorption of its young 


people. 


A Committee of the House of Rep- | 
resentatives, under the authority of | 


an enabling Resolution, is now con- 
cucting an investigation of the 
Works Progress Administration. I 
sincerely hope that this investiga- 
tion will be guided along constructive 
unes, and if this is done I feel sure 


The National Youth Administra- 
tion, as an entity now within the 
Works Progress Administration, has 
during the past four years developed 
a program which has proved its effec- 
tiveness in meeting this need. Its 
program is primarily one of work: 
work to enable needy students to 
secure an education, and work to 


~ enable unemployed needy young 
portance, and the emphasis placed | 


people who are out of school to make 
use of their capacities for public 
benefit and so in turn to earn a 
wage and acquire that work experi- 
ence so essential to future effective 
employment. 

The National Youth Administration 
has supplemented its work program 
with other services directed toward 
increasing the effectiveness of young 


_ people as workers and securing their 


that its outcome will be to demon- | 


strate the wisdom of the measures 
which have been adopted to meet 
ihe needs of the unemployed. 

In discussions of the projects of 
the Works Progress Administration 
there is a tendeney to enlarge upon 
criticism of a few isolated projects 
to an extent which opscures the real 
character and value of the program 
as a whole. In an undertaking of 
this size there are inevitably indi- 
vidual instances which may be sub- 


placement in regular employment. 


Enlarged Program 
Of Youth Aid Proposed 


It is my belief that we should now 


,| give official recognition to the fact 


ject to criticism, but when the criti- | 


cism of a very small fraction of the 


to such an extent as to obscure the 
great good that is being achieved on 
the whole, all sense of proportion and 
relative value is lost. 


Methods of Allocating 


Funds to Localities 


In my message to the Congress of 
January 5, 1939, I suggested that a 
study be made of the methods by 
which funds sappropriated to the 
Works Progress Administration 
should be distributed. Any formula 
that may be devised for this purpose 
and written into legislation should 
take in account not only the factor 
of population, but 
stantly changing economic and un- 
employment conditions in various 


sections of the country. 


Allocations should be made on the 
basis of jobs to be provided and not 
on the local basis of funds to be dis- 
tributed. Furthermore, the formula 
should not be too rigid and should 
permit a substantial amount of ad- 
ministrative discretion in order to 
provide sufficient flexibility to meet 
special situations ana relief crises, 

The matter of the contributions of 
sponsors to Works Progress Admin- 
istration projects has been satisfac- 
torily covered by the provisions of 
the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1938, which placed a limit 
upon the amount of Federal funds 
that can be used for purposes other 
than the payment of wages. I sug- 
eest a continuation of t is practice 


rather than the imposition of a per- | laborers, 


tnat the needs of youth are differ- 
ent from those of unemployed older 
workers. I further believe that, based 
on the demonstrated ability of its 
program to meet these needs at low 
cost, and our knowledge of the wide 
and still unmet need among young 
people for its services, Congress 


| | ' should provide for an expansion of 
' work being carried on is magnified 


its activities. 

For the National Youth Adminis- 
tration I am requesting an appro- 
priation of $123,000,000, for the fiscal 
vear 1940 ‘together with the unobli- 
gated balances on June 30, 1939, of 


the appropriation to that Adminis- 


also the con- | 


tration for the current fiscal year. 

I am requesting further that the 
National Youth Administration be 
established as a separate agency to 
continue and expand its program for 
assisting needy young people. This 
will not increase existing overhead. 

While the amount which I am 
recommending will not meet all the 
needs of all our young people, it wil! 
mean that education, training, work 
experience’ and help toward private 
employment can be extended: to 
many needy young people who are 
now eagerly waiting to take their 
place in our society as responsible 
workers and citizens. 

It has been the function of the 
Farm Security Administration to 
provide assistance for hundreds of 
thousands of destitute and low-in- 


propriated directly to the Depart- 
ment primarily responsible for the 
welfare of the Indians. 


In view of the foregoing I recom- 
mend an appropriation of $1,350,- 
000 for the Indian Service for the 
fiscal year 1940 to be available for 
the continuation of Indian rehabili- 
tation and relief projects including 
necessary administrative expenses, 


For the following agencies for ad- 
ministrative expenses incident to 
carrying out the purposes for which 
the foregoing appropriations have 
been requested I recommend the 
amounts indicated: 


(1) Civil Aéronautics Authority $ 250,000 
(2) General Accounting Office 5,225,000 
(3) Treasury Department 
(a) Procurement 
Division $5,200,000 
(b) Division of Dis- 
bursements 2,500,000 
(c) Office of the 
Treasurer 675,000 
(d) Secret Service 250,900 
(e) Division of Ac- 
counts and De- — 
posits 6,000,000 
(f) Public Health 
Service 
14,925,000 
(4) U. S. Employes’ Compensation 
Commission 5.250.000 


The funds recommended for ap- 
propriation to the United States Em- 
ployes Compensation Commission 


_ are sufficient to provide for the re- 


come farm families tnrough super- | 


vised loans and guidance in sound 
farming practices, 


through adjust-— 


ment of farmers’ debts and, where | 


necessary, by direct 
grants. This program has_ kept 
thousands of farmers off relief and 
has enabled them, 
their own efforts, to become self-sup- 
porting American citizens and’ to as- 
Sume their rightful place in rura] life. 

Aside from the further develop- 
ment of camps for migratory farm 
construction under the 


subsistence | 


largely through | 


imbursement of Federal hospitals 
for hospitalization of persons paid 


same manner as they are now reim- 
bursed for the hospitalization of 


other Federal employes ‘paid from | 


regular appropriations. I feel that 


the necessary authority to make such | 


payments should be included in this 
year’s legislation. 


+ 


whereas in the United States it is 
called relief. 

Actually, our system of work relief 
is relatively far cheaper than the 
other method and as at present con- 
Stituted does take care of the great 
majority of the needy unemployed 


_ Who are able to work. 


I request also that in connection | 
with the foregoing appropriations, as | 


in the past, provision be made to 
continue the work of the National 
Emergency Council, the National 
Resources Committee and the rural 
rehabilitation program of the Puerto 
Rico Reconstruction Administration. 
For this purpose I recommend the 
following appropriations for the fis- 
cal year 1940: 


(1) National Emergency Council $1,500,000 

(2) National Resources Committee 990,000 

(3) Puerto Rico Reconstruction 
Administration 10,000,000 


In order that the agencies con- 
cerned may have an opportunity to 
formulate definite plans for the next 


fiscal year it is desirable that the 


necessary legislation be enacted at 
as early a date as possible and that 
the funds be made available on the 
passage of this legislation. 


How Totalitarians 


Provide Employment 


It may be of interest to the Con- 
gress to know that through the De- 
partment of State we have received 
many assertions that there are few 
unemployed persons in the nations 
which have accepted totalitarian 
forms of government. 

In those nations private employ- 
ment takes care of a smaller pro- 
portion of their employable citizens 
than private employment does in the 
United States. 

This means that government em- 
ployment is responsible for the care 

fa larger portion of the employable 
population than in this country— 
creating, in fact, a government em- 


ployment system, based in great part. 


on the manufacture of munitions, 
which costs far more than our sys- 
tem. 

The principal differenee is that in 
the nations to which I refer, this 
employment is called employment, 


I trust that the people will not be 
deceived by the terminology and will 
not assume that the totalitarian 


| methods of government are more ef- 


| 


fective than our own. 


The system which we have favored 
in the United States during the past 
Six years is by no means perfect. 
It can be improved but not at the 
expense of substituting the dole for 
work relief nor by turning the man- 
agement of works projects back to 
the sole care of the many thousands 
of local governments. 

It will be said by history, after 
much political smoke has cleared 


away, that the Federal Government’s 


handling of work relief has been one 
of our most efficient administrative 
accomplishments. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
The White House, 
April 27, 1939. 


A great new gasoline 
for those who want the best! 


It’s different! You'll thrill to the swift, | 
smooth surge of SKY CHIEF'S instant 
response — amazingly free from knock 
or ping. Yet it costs no more than other 
premium gasolines, Try it today! 


Examples: 


A $5,000 POLICY WOULD PROVIDE 


A $10,000 


Your family would need INCOME 
if death removed its mainstay 


How much a month 
would be ready? 


How many months 
would it continue ? 


LENGTHEN AND STRENGTHEN YOUR PROTECTION 
BY THIS LOW-COST PERMANENT FORM OF POLICY 


POLICY WOULD PROVIDE 


$150 monthly for 34 months $200 monthly for 53 months 
100 monthly for 53 months 150 monthly for 72 months 
50 monthly for 114 months 100 monthly for 114 months 
Annual Rate Per $1,000. Modified Whole Life 3 Policy 
Guaranteed First 3 Years | 4th Year Net | 
Age | Not to Exceed 15% Less |at Present Scale} ‘“‘4th Year Net’’ shows 
This Maximum |- (Guaranteed) | (Subject to Change) fourth-year premium, less 
dividend at end of third 
20 $15.40 $13.09 $12.41 year, at our present scale. 
—_— Future dividends, of ‘ 
25 17.72 15.06 
30 20.66 17.56 16.74 ee 
i Policies issued at these rates 
35 24.58 20.89 20.02 contain Premium Waiver 
40 99.79 25.32 24.47 Disability Provision. 
45 36.73 31,22 
50 45.89 39.01 38.18 Minimum Policy, $5,000 


PRUDENTIAL , 


INCREASE THE INCOME OR NUMBER OF MONTHS 
by a policy of suitable amount at these attractive rates 


Consult Agent, phone local office, or write to the Company 


Iusurance Company of America 
Home Office: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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fect that he is not able to put any | for the outbreak of the war than 


trust in German assurances. Under 
the circumstances, I consider it a 
matter of course that we no longer 

wish or expect him or the British 
people to bear the burden of a Situ- 
ation which is only conceivable in 

~ an atmosphere of mutual confidence. 

“ When Germany became National 
Socialist, thus was paved the way 
toward national resurrection. In pur- 
suance of my unswerving policy of 
friendship with England of my own 
accord I made a proposal of volun- 
tary restriction of German naval 
armaments. 


British Distrust 


Ends Naval Treaty 
Since England today, both by the 


any other nation. 


Hitler Protests His 


Peaceful Intentions 


3. Mr. Roosevelt declared that he 
had already ‘appealed to me on a 
former occasion on behalf of a peace- 
ful settlement of political, economic 
and social problems and without re- 
sort to arms. 

The answer: I myself have always 
been an exponent of this view, and 
as history proves, have settled neces- 
Sary political, economic and social 
problems without force of arms, that 
is, without resort to arms. 

Unfortunately, however, this peace- 
ful settlement has been made more 
difficult by the agitation of politi- 
clans, statesmen and newspaper rep- 


“Made in Germany,” but “Made by 
democracies.” 

8. Mr. Roosevelt then speaks of 
the reports which admittedly he does 
not believe to be correct but which 


| ference of all time was without any 


State that further acts of aggression | 


are contemplated against still other | 


independent nations. 

The answer: I consider every such 
unfounded insinuation as an offense 
against the tranquility and conse- 
quently the peace of the world. I 
also see therein something which 
tends to frighten smaller nations or 


_ at least make them nervous, 


9. Mr. Roosevelt states that the 
world is plainly moving toward the 
moment when this situation must 
end in catastrophe unless a rational 
way of guiding events is found. 

He also declares that I have re- 


coubt the League of Nations. 


The first state, however, that 


shrank from this endeavor was the | 
United States—the reason being that | 


President Wilson himself even then | 


nourished the greatest doubts of the 


| possibility of really being able to 


solve decisive international problems 
at the conference table. 


Conference Table 


Held to Be Futile 


We honor your well-meant opinion, 


opinion stands the actual fact that 
in almost 20 years of the activity of 
the greatest conference in the world, 
namely, the League of Nations, it 
has proved impossible to solve one 


ing parties. And if their own good 


‘sense does not bring about a settle- 


ment between the two parties, they 
will never surrender themselves to 
the verdict of disinterested foreign 
powers. 


15. Mr. Roosevelt believes that the 
cause of world peace would be 
greatly advanced if the nations of 
the world were to give a frank state- 
ment relating to the present and 
future policy of their governments. 

The answer: I have already done 
this, 


public speeches. And in the course 


of thi 
Mr. Roosevelt, but opposed to your | of this present meeting of the Ger 


man Reichstag, I have again—as far 
as this is possible in the space of 
two hours—made a statement of 
this kind. 


Unilateral Statement 


Mr. Roosevelt, in innumerable | 


by him-concerning the political aims 
of Germany to other nations now 
apprehensive as to the course of our 
policy. 

The answer: How has Mr. Roose- 
velt learned which nations consider 
tnemselves threatened by German 
policy and which do not? 

Or is Mr. Roosevelt in a position, 
in spite of the enormous amount of 
work which must rest upon him in 
his own country, to recognize of his 
own accord all these inner spiritual 
and mental 
peoples and their governments? 

18. Finally, Mr. Roosevelt asks that 
assurance be given him that the 
German armed forces will not at- 
tack, and above all not invade, the 
territory or possessions of the fol- 
lowing independent nations. He 


impressions of other | 


ber. 
'ward multilateral conferences, 


instead that countries that want 


such pledges approach him first, 
prepared to give Germany a return 
peace pledge together with what he 
terms “appropriate proposals.” Bit 
the import of this, as gathered by 
official American experts, is that 
Hitler has not turned his back on 
the Roosevelt proposal to set up 4 
new kind of peace machinery. 

Less encouraging to the supporters 
of the Roosevelt message is Hitler's 
attitude toward international con- 
ferences. Drawing on the story of 
the Versailles treaty, the Nazi Chan- 
cellor informs President Rooseve!t 
that Germany has learned that con- 
ferences usually fail and that it 's 
unwise for Germany to “leave her 
&rms outside” the conference cham- 


Avowing utmost skepticism t0- 
he 


sine tcive then names as those coming into 
press and officially, upholds the view | resentatives who were neither di- that and | single decisive By G Refused question: Finland, Latvia | nope that Germany 
~.that Germany should be opposed | rectly concerned nor even affected German people have no desire for | It was not till after years of pur- y Vermany helusec Norway Siesta . ii aniliaaatle The _ would participate in such meetings 
~ under all circumstances and confirms | by the problems in question. war and that if this is true there _ poseless participation that I resolved 16. Mr. Roosevelt believes that, be- | : / | Does this mean that the problems 


this by the policy of encirclement | 
known to us, the basis for a naval | 


treaty has been removed. 
I therefore resolved to send today 


4. Mr. Roosevelt believes that the 
“tide of events” is once more bringing 


this threat continues a large part of 


the threat of arms with it, and thatif | 


need be no war. 

The answer: I wish to point out, 
firstly, that I have not conducted 
any war; secondly, that for years 


to follow the example of America 
and likewise leave the largest con- 
ference in the world. Since then I 
have solved the problems concern- 


cause the United States as one of the | 


nations of the Western Hemisphere 
is not involved in the immediate con- 
troversies which have arisen 


Netherlands, Belgium, Great Britain, 
Ireland, France, Portugal, Spain, 


Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Luxem- ing barriers to trade are to be Jett 


burg, Poland, Hungary, Turkey, Iraq, 


of mounting expenditur’s 
throughout the world and incieas- 


unsolved or reached only by for® 


| 
| | minh in the Arabias, Syr t gypt 
a communication to this effect to the world is condemned to a come | my my Europe I should therefore be willing pond , Syria, Palestine, Egyp _ of arms? 
he British Government. nn ‘vale | 0 , it is true, also my ab- e, unfortunately, not solved at tg make such a statement of volicy | 3S | 
' Should the British Government, The aes As far as Germany | horrence of warmongers, and, third- | the conference table of the \League | poucy | The answer: I have first taken Blame for Arms Race 


however, wish to enter once more in- 


to negotiations with Germany on this | 


problem, no one would be happier 
than I at the prospect of still being 
able to come to a clear and straight- 
forward understanding. 


There is little to be said as re- | 


gards German-Polish relations. 


Nevertheless, I have never ceased | 
to uphold the view that necessity of © 
free access to the sea for the Polish | 


State cannot be ignored. 
I have had the following proposal, 
submitted to the Polish Government: 
Firstly, Danzig returns as. a free 
state into the framework of the Ger- 
man Reich. 


is conc2rned, I know nothing of this 


kind of threat to other nations, al- | 


though I every day read in the dem- 
ocratic newspapers lies about such 
a threat. 

5. Mr. Roosevelt believes further 
that in case of war victorious® van- 
quished and neutral nations will all 
suffer. 

The answer: As a politician I have 
been the exponent of this conviction 


iy, that I am not aware for what 
purpose I should wage a war at all. 
I should be thankful to Mr. 
velt if he would give me some ex- 


~ | planation in this connection. 


4 


| for 20 years, at a time when unfor- | 


Secondly, Germany receives a route | 
through the Polish corridor and a 


railway line at her disposal, posses- 
sing the same extra-territorial status 


has for Poland. 
In return, Germany is prepared: 
Firstly, to recognize all Polish eco- 
nomic rights in Danzig. 
Secondly, to insure Poland a free 


tunately the responsible statesmen 
in America could not bring them- 
selves to make the same admission 
as regards their participation in the 
Great War and its issue. 

6. Mr. Roosevelt believes lastly that 
it lies with the leaders of the great 
nations to preserve their peoples 


‘from the impending disaster. 
for Germany as the Corridor itself 


it is a punishable neglect, 


If that is true then 
to ‘use 
no worse words, if the leaders of na- 
tions with corresponding powers are 
not capable of controlling their news- 


The answer: 


_ papers which are agitating for war, 


fiarbor in Danzig of any size desired and so to save the world from the 


The World’s Will 
To Avoid War 
10. Mr. Roosevelt is finally of the 


opinion that the peoples of the earth 
could not be persuaded that any 


need to inflict the consequences of 


_ War on its own or any. other people 


save in the cause of self-evident 


home defense. 


The answer: I should think that 
every reasonable human being is of 


Roose- | 


of Nations—and, 
course to war in any case. 
13. Mr. Roosevelt continues that it 


_ is no answer to the plea for peaceful 


discussion for one side to plead that 
unless they receive assurances be- 
forehand that the verdict will be 
theirs not to lay aside their arms. 
The answer: Do you believe, Mr. 
Roosevelt, that when the final fate 
of nations is in the balance, a gov- 


| | ernment or the leaders of a people 
governing power has any right or | 


will lay down their arms or sur- 
render them before a conference, 
simply in the blind hope that in 
their wisdom or if you like, 
discernment, the other members of 


the conference will arrive at the 


this opinion, but it seems to me that | 
in almost every war both sides claim | 


a case of unquestionable home de- 
fense, and that there is no institu- 
tion in this world, including 
American President himself, which 
could clear up this problem un- 
equivocally, 

There is hardly any possibility of 


right conclusion? 


their | 


_to him, as the head of a nation so 
too, without re- | 


far removed from Europe. 
The answer: Mr. Roosevelt there- 


the trouble to ascertain from the 


fore seriously believes that the cause | 


of international peace would really 


be furthered if I were to make to the | 


nations of the world a public state- 


ment on the present policy of the 


Mr. Roosevelt, there has been only | 


one country and one 


_Wwhich have acted according to the 


the . 


recipe 
terms, 
many. 
trusting 


extolled in such 
and that country was Ger- 
The German nation once, 
in the solemn 


confirmation of these assurances by 


government 


elowing | 


assurances | 
of the President Wilson and in the | 


German government. 


But how does Mr. Roosevelt come 
to expect of the head of the German 
State above all to make a statement 
Without the other governments be- 


ing invited to make such a state- | 


ment of their policy as well? 

If, however, President Roosevelt 
thinks that he is qualified to address 
such a request to Germany or Italy 
of all nations because America is so 
far removed from Europe, we on our 


side might with. the same right ad- | 


dress to the President of the Ameri- 


aims American foreign policy has in 


| View in its turn, 


Moreover, I would obviously never 
presume to address such a request to 


_ the President of the United States of 
doubt, for example, that America’s | the allies, laid down its arms and | 


states mentioned, firstly, whether 
they feel themselves threatened, and 
secondly and above all, whether this 
jaquiry by the American President 
was addressed to us at their sugges- 
tion or at any rate with their con- 
sent. 

' The reply was in all cases nega- 
tive—in some instances strongly so. 


But, should there be any doubt as © 


to the value of these general and = fh 


direct statements which I have so 
often made, then any further state- 


to the American President, would be 


equally worthless. For ultimately it 


is not the value which Mr. Roosevelt 
attaches to such statements which is 
decisive, but the value attached to 
these statements by the countries in 


question. 
can Republic the question as to what | 


torical errors. 


But I must also draw Mr. Roose- 
velt’s attention ‘to one or two his- 
He mentions Ireland, 
for instance, and asks for a State- 
ment to the effect that Germany will 


_ not attack Ireland. Now I have. just 
America, because I assume that he | 


[Continued on Page 11.] 


Laid on Democracies 


Chancellor Hitler intimates 
he has his own methods of dealing 
with these questions. As to the arms 
race, he places the blame for this °" 
the democracies that refused to 2 
up their arms after the World W?!. 
after promising at Versailles (14% 
they would do so. 

In the field of economics, the 
an leacer says he intends to fore? 


lL, 5°? 
tha 


right ahead with Nazi barter 
| ' ods as the best way for German’: 
' ment of this kind, even if addressed | 


deprived of colonies to obtain ine 


raw materials and markets whic? 


she needs. 


The worst that has been said %° 
far of this “answer” to Presiden! 
Roosevelt by Chancellor Hitler is 
that it may create a new conflict be- 
tween Germany and Poland. 
best said of it in early comment *» 
that it “leaves the door open” to fure 
ther attempts at a European set':°- 
ment. 

To paraphrase the German emp re 
builder’s words. “President Roose‘ 
now has the floor.” 
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| How the Nations 7 ie 
ow the Nations Are Re te 
A Challenge to Democracies Hitler Speech Brings Quick Replies acting f= 
ali 
M To f Berl 
| To Meet Needs of the Reich o statement of Berlins Case f° 
| Followi re excerpts from the + which also would have a completely | ¢ settling his colonial demands on rie 
| * Great Britain, but he does not prom. her 
tert of Chancellor Hitler’s address | free access.to the sea. | ine $6 be peaceable toward 
to the Reichstag, April 28, in reply | Thirdly, to accept at the same time | eet | 2 ae ae abbr Poland 
to President Roosevelt's appeal for a | the present boundaries between Ger- | N MORE than 12,000 ironic, chal- | sebuiliing the soa ed rules in ob' 
pledge against aggression: | many and Poland and regard them | lenging yet unfrenzied words, | fect, by navy. In _ 
‘ ultimate. | Chancellor Adolf Hitler has now | the ten- year 
ee pl | non-aggression treaty with Poland, a cifically for President Roosevelt the | Still had five years to run, ind - 
States of America has addressed a G foreign | by rejecting the treaty with Gre wh. 
telegram to me the contents of which | ‘Teaty, therefore, which would ex- course of future German 
- | tend far beyond the duration of my policy. | § nat 7 7” 
of | Fifthly, to guarantee the independ- to Hitler’s blueprint are mixed. | these ques. 
the world had already been informed | ence of the Slovak state by Ger- There is no agreement in Congress | 9 san 7 arene G00us ah 
of it by radio and newspaper re- | Many, Poland and Hungary jointly wounds bar 
ports; and numerous commentaries | —Which in practice means the re- which war cankers may grow are ° hor 
; nunciation of any unilateral Ger- f Hit ’ 
in the organs of the democratic man hegemony in this territory urope after irers Polish Corridor question and Ger. - 
| lready generously many’s naval inferiority. 
that The Polish government rejected speech. .Chances for the thi 
iat) 
was a very skillful, ™Y offer, and only declared that it 
pose upon states in which the people | Concerning the question of a sub- Fuehrer views the future. demands which Polish leaders ap. an 
govern, responsibility for warlike | stitute for a Commissioner in the pear unwilling to grant. yess Phe pr 
measures adopted by plutocratic ous, according to first reactions. is 
countries. on whether the speech means war | the of a right to dis- 
In view of these facts, ecide _ | regard the Anglo-Ger aD} 
P ichs' As mentioned at the beginning, the , or peace. The~only definite glean * German “naval " 
to summon the German Reichstag 1 18, 1999 stoned ings are that Germany still has | treaty. London authorities point out 
which many demands and that—at least | that Great Britain’s naval building oP 
the opportunity of hearing my | F ae is going so fast that cou) ab< 
either confirming | I myself did not see until later, It war nas not been catch we fot could 
ee’ is difficult to classify this document “et what kind of Germany, what In contrast to these questions. ing 
But in addition, I considered it de- | OF arrange it in any known scheme. A group of Senators and epeioietnives were at NBC’S Washington studio: at 6:30 a. m. ween kind of Nazi foreign policy and what | Hitler does cross a few other items ali 
sirable to keep to the method of | I shall therefore endeavor before you. 4 dolf Hitler replied to President Roosevelt. Immediately after the Fuehrer’s speech, they were inter- prospects for world peace are re- | Off his danger list. He renounces pre 
procedure initiated by President gentlemen and, thus, before the viewed over the air by H. R. Baukhage, announcer (at head of table). Around the table from the left vealed by Hitler’s April 28 speech _ any claims on Alsace-Lorraine. for- its¢ 
Roosevelt and to inform the rest of | whole German people, to analyze are: Representative Caroline O’Day of New York; Senator D. Worth Clark, Idaho; Mr. Baukhage, before the German Reichstag? | mer German provinces now returned An 
the world of my part and by our | the necessary answers in your name Senator William H. King, Utah; Senator E. C. Johnson, Colorado; Representative Hamilton Fish, Here are the outlines of the pic- | to France; he pledges not to attack ( 
own means of my answer. an and in that of the German people. New York. ture Hitler draws, crystallised from | any nation iri the western hemic- 
The present greater German Reic ; the words of the man who often be- D-l€re; he says Germany “respects” 
ich was not, Fear of War Is Laid | Great Britain; ily 
coeene 0S verre? en © t of eee threatening calamity of an armed 4 entry into the Great War was not a+# thus went unarmed to the confer- | fore has told the world his plans the fri poe and he expresses on! i 
from the earliest times, a part 0 To Agitation by Press ss : before he executed them. ne friendliest feelings toward Italy, all 
this Reich, which was not bound conflict. case of unquestionable home de- | ence table. Yugoslavia and Hungary. Territorial 7 
up with it or subject to its sover- 1. Mr. Roosevelt is of the opinion I am not able to understand, fur- | fense. Then one day, instead of the Gestaany’s Preeraim ambitions in Spain, to "atom cision - 
eignty. that I, too, must realize that | ther, why these responsible leaders, 11. Mr. Roosevelt says further that | greatest confusion known in history ys - ave est of ths eins es ahi, int 
throughout the world hundreds of | instead of cultivating diplomatic re- | he does not speak from selfishness | being resolved around the confer- Still Incomplete Nevertheless. there were re _ 
Union of Germans: millions of human beings are living | lations between nations, make them | yor fear nor weakness, but with the | ence table, the cruelest dictated The new, enlarged German nation | omissions that diplomats noticed in ira 
. in constant fear of a new war or more difficult and indeed disturb | yoice of strength and friendship for | treaty in the world brought about a nation that still | Mitler’s apeech. There was no api 
Object of Policy even a series of wars. them by recalling ambassadors, et | mankind. still more fearful confusion. tm ten the | often -expressed to 
I should have sinned against my Rage pore a this ame oa cetera without any reason. The answer: If this voice of I can assure you, Mr. Roosevelt, treaty of Versailles. | eastern Europe, specifically the “a 
call by Providence had I failed in | PY and solely ostigps = rl agi- “on, of 3 - strength and friendship for man- | that I am steadfastly determined to Though acquisition of new land in | sian Ukraine; no :pledge not to move 
my own endeavor to lead my native Se ee os peasy OSS O ndependence kind had been raised by America at | See to it that not only now, but Austria and Czechoslovakia, defeat into the Balkans and no statement 200 
country and my German people of ng sen eivecintion ef Wile pasnhiote By Nations Abroad the proper time, and if above all it | for all future time, no German shall | of “the bolshevist menace” in Spain about German plans on the road to th: 
Ostmark back to the Reich and thus ‘the cire pamp had possessed some practical value, | ever enter a conference defenseless, | end winning of apparently friendly Baghdad. 4 
to a community of German people. | 4bout the heads of foreign states, 7. Mr. Roosevelt declared that | then at least there could have been | but that at all time and forever | allies in Italy, Yugoslavia and Hun- | Such is Hitler's policy, as he him- a 
The democratic peace makers of | 4d in an artificial spreading Of | three nations in Europe and one in prevented that treaty which has be- | ©Yery German negotiator should — ase have ee source of pride | Self expresses it an ma 
Versailles can take the credit for | Panic which in the end goes so far | africa have seen their independent come the source of the direst de- | 224 shall: have behind him the | : ceienae an ts eammaidiane pe gece | ssi 
having assigned to the Czech people | that interventions from another | existence terminated. rangement of humanity and history, | United strength. of the German | pi om Bag poste | Path is Still Open er 
a special role of a satellite state cap- | Planet are weneren possible and | ‘The answer: I do not know which namely the dictate of Versailles ’ | nation, so help me God. . ecaieaads dah nice ie teed | p the 
able of being used against Germany. | ©@USe scenes of desperate alarm. | three nations in Europe are meant. ; p q -~—6To Non-Aggressor Pledges ) 
4 2. In his telegram, Mr. Roosevelt | lg. Mr. Roosevelt declares further mM n Ambiti dent Roosevelt and other world lead- 
If the cry, “never another Mun- Should it be a question of the prov- erman Ambitions | What d kn 
” 3 expresses the belief that every major ; ; that it is clear to him that all inter- ers must now consider are the fol- | opening does it leave for ; 
ich!” is raised in the world today P y inces reincorporated in the German . cor 
this simply confirms the fact that | W4r, even if it were to be confined to | pain 7 must draw the. attenti f national problems can be solved at Already Made Plain. lowing three “wrongs of Versailles”: | President Roosevelt, S suggestion of a ae 
. | other continents, must have serious vention Of | the council table. , The Polish Corridor that bisects | ten-year-non-aggression pledge to- 
peaceful solution of the problem ap Begs Mr. Roosevelt to a historical error. 14. The President of the United nek St emueteion aud i ™ Bet 
peared to be the most fatal thing | Consequences while it lasts, and also It is not now that these nations The answer: Theoretically one | States believes that in conference Germany, Germany’s lack of colo- snake te id 7 con icaceagaiede — 
that ever happened in the eyes of for generations to come. _ | sacrificed their independent existence ought to believe in this possibility, | rooms as in courts it is necessary | ™€**: and the small size of the Ger- conn consider or nggargetae and - 
those war mongers. The answer: No one knows this | i, purope but rather in 1918, * * * | for common sense would correet de- | that both sides enter in good faith, | ™4" navy compared with the Brit- | T a gs naman 
Czechoslovakia broke up not be- | better than the German people. For As for the fact, however. that one | ™@2ds on the one hand and show | assuming that substantial justice will ish navy. a 64 oy ho er at his ee. there 
cause Germany desired a break-up | the peace treaty of Versailles im-| | 11 i arsica ds prec ed to have | the compelling necessity of a com- | accrue to both. Hitler rules out war as a means of | May sti "a erin ROCWORE of 
but because, in the long run, it was posed burdens on the German people promise on the other. h 7. non-aggression pledges covering the 
ft lost its freedom—that, too, is but The answer: German representa Old World’s danger t ome 
impossible to construct and sustain which could not have been paid o Id sight id h ger spots, somewh 
an error, y skepticism, however, is based | tives will never again enter a con- | Would probably rightly consider suc ] the li $ 
ground a conference table artificial | even in a hundred years, although it Figti ; , aiong the lines of President Roose- 
hich in ss call has been proved precisely by Ameri- Moroccans. Berbers, Arabs, Ne- | ° the fact that it was America her- | ference that is for them a tribunal. | a presumption tactless. velt’s suggestion 
ees” oc tieeige netic taeda ‘can teachers of constitutional law, | 8'°&S; et cetera, have all fallen victim | Sef who gave sharpest expression to | For who is to be the judge there? 17. The American President fur- Of course, the Fuehrer refuses to 
1 aii heard the statement of the | historians and professors of history | to foreign might, the swords of her ,-mistrust in the effectiveness of | At a conference there is no accused | ther declares that he would then | caeiee the: Geek tenes ond demande 
| which. h 3 ' conferences. For the greatest con- | and no prosecutor, but two contend- | communicate information received 
British Prime Minister to the ef- | that Germany was no more to blame | » however, were inscribed not 
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‘BERLINS OWN DEFENSE OF 


{Continued From Page 10.) 
read a speech delivered by De Valera, 
¢he Irish Taoiseach (Prime Miuin- 
ister), in which, strangely enough, 
and contrary to Mr. Roosevelt's opin- 
jon, he does not charge Germany 
with oppressing Ireland, but re- 
England with subjecting 
i and to continuous aggression at 
her hands. 

In the same way the fact has 
obviously escaped Mr. Roosevelt’s 
notice that Palestine is at present 
occupied not by German troops but 
by the English. 

"4, whole series of similar errors 
which Mr. Roosevelt has made 
might be pointed out, quite apart 
from the difficulty of military op- 
erations on the part of Germany 
in states and countries, some of 
which are 2,000 and 5.000 kilome- 
ters away from US. In conclusion, 
however, I have the following state- 
ment to make: 

The German government is, never- 
theless, prepared to give each of the 
states named an assurance of the 
kind desired by Mr. Roosevelt on 
the 


provided that the state wishes it and 


+ 


+++ condition of absolute reciprocity, | 


itself addresses to Germany a requesi | 


for such an assurance, together with 
appropriate proposals. 

But I should not like to let this 
opportunity pass without giving 
above all to the President of the 
United States an assurance regard- 
ing those territories which would 
alier all give him most cause for ap- 
prehension, namely the United States 
itself and the other states of the 
American continent. 


Germany Once Disarmed 


To Nation’s Sorrow 

And I here solemnly declare that 
all the assertions which have been 
circulated in any way concerning an 
intended German attack or invasion 
on or in American territory are rank 
frauds and gross untruths. Quite 
apart from the fact that such asser- 


tions, as far as the military possibii-, 


ties are concerned, could have their | 


origin only in a stupid imagination. 

19. The American President then 
goes on to declare in this connection 
that he regards the discussion of 
the most effective and immediate 


manner in which the peoples of the | 
world can obtain relief from the | 


crushing burden of armaments, as 
the most important factor of all. 


A TALK TO END PEACE TALKS 


—Harris & Ewing 


In the opinion of Senator William E. Borah, dean of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, the Hitler speech should be re- 
garded “as ending the matter of further world peace discussions.” 


already completely disarmed—as was * 


expressly confirmed by the allied 
commissions—the extent of this dis- 
armament being as follows: 

The following military equipment 
was destroyed: 

1. 59,000 guns and barrels. 

2. 130,000 machine guns. 

3. 31.000 minenwerfer 
throwers) and barrels. 

4. 6,007,000 rifles and carbines. 
243,000 machine gun barrels. 
28.000 gun carriages. 

. 4390 minenwerfer carriages. 
8. 38,750,000 shells. | 
9. 16,550,000 hand and rifle gren- 


(mine- 


eaes. 


was destroyed: 26 capital ships, 4 
coastal defense vessels, 4 armored 
cruisers, 19 small cruisers, 21 train- 
ing and other special ships, 83 tor- 
pedo boats and 315 submarines. 

In addition the following were de- 
stroyed: 

Vehicles of ail Kinds, poison gas 
and (partly) anti-gas apparatus, fuel 
and explosives, searchlights, sighting 
apparatus, distance and sound meas- 
uring apparatus, optical instruments 
of all kinds, harness, etcetera; all 
aerodromes and airship hangars, et- 


cetera, 
According to the solemn pledges | 


10. 60,400,000 rounds live am- 
munition. | 
11. 491,000,000 rounds small-caliber | 
ammunition. 

12. 335,000 metric tons ° shell 
jackets. 
13. 23,515 metric tons cartridge | 
Cases. 


14. 37,600 metric tons povwgiler. 

15. 79.000 unfilled rounds of am- 
munition. 

16. 212,000 sets telephone appa- 
ratus. 

17. 
. There were further destroyed: 

Sleighs, transportable workshops, 
anti-aircraft carriages, gun carriages. 


1,072 flame throwers, et cetera. 


steel helmets, gas masks, munitions | 


Mr. Roosevelt perhaps does not. 


know that this problem insofar as it 
concerns Germany, has already been 
completely solved on one occasion. 
Between 1919 and 1923 Germany had 


industry, machinery and rifle barrels. 
The following airforce equipment 
was destroyed: 
1. 15,714 fighters and bombers. 
2. 27,757 aeroplane engines. 
While in the Navy the following 


Once given Germany, pledges which 
found their ccnfirmation even inh 
the peace Treaty of Versailles, all 
this was supposed to be an advance 
payment which would then make 
it possible for the rest of the world 
to disarm without danger. 


ITS 


TACTICS 


+ ward the most practical manner of 


In this point as in all others where 


Germany believed that a promise 
would be kept she was disgracefully 
deceived. All attempts to induce 
the other states to disarm, pursued 
in negotiations at the conference 
table over many years, came, as is 
well known, to nothing. 

And not until 1934 when the last 
of my comprehensive proposals—that 
concerning 300,000 as the maximum 
size of the army—was ultimately 


opening up avenues of international 
trade to the end that every nation 
of the world may be enabled to buy 
and.sell on equal terms in the world’s 
markets, as well as to possess asSsur- 
ances of obtaining the raw materials 
and products of peaceful economic 
life. 


The answer: It is my belief, Mr. 


Roosevelt, that it is not so much a 


question of discussing these problems 
theoretically as of removing in prac- 
tice the barriers which exist in inter- 
national trade. The worst barriers 
however, lie in the individual] states 
themselves. 


It is my belief, Mr. Roosevelt, that 
it would be a great service if you 
with your great influence would re- 
ruove these barriers genuinely to free 
world trade beginning with United 
States. For it is my conviction that 
if the leaders of nations are not even 
Capable of regulating production in 
their own countries or of removing 


boycotts pursued for ideological rea- | 


Sons which can damage trade rela- 
tions between countries to so great 
an extent there is much less pros- 
pect of achieving by means of inter- 


national. agreements any _ really 
fruitful step toward improvement of 
economic relations. 


An equal right for all of buying 


and selling in world’s market can 
only be guaranteed in this way. Fur- 
ther, the German people have made 
in this regard very concrete claims 
and I would appreciate it very muchif 
you, Mr. Roosevelt, as one of the suc- 
cessors to the late President Wilson, 
were to devote yourself to seeing 
that promises be at last redeemed 
on the basis of which Germany once 
laid down her arms and gave herself 


“up to the so-called victors. 


turned down did I give the order for 
German rearmament which was now | 


to be very thorough. 


20. Mr. Roosevelt: gives us_ his 


pledge finally that he is prepared to | 


take part in discussions looking to- , 


our 


5 


Bell Tele 


e ean take it 


telephone!” 


... because it stands harder knocks 


in Western Electric testing . 


Bane! There it coes on the floor. This may happen to 
yours, no matter how you try to avoid it. You fear the worst. 


But the telephone continues its job of carrying your voice. 


Why? Because hard knocks in daily service were antici- 


pated in design and manufacture. That’s true of all Bell 


System telephone equipment made by Western Electric. 


Rigid “built-to-take-it” standards and quality-producing 


craftsmanship are Western Electric’s contribution to better 


telephone service for you. 


Western 


“I guess I put it out of commission 
this time!” 


“Oh, boy! It works as well as ever.” 


made your 


BELL TELEPHONE 


| have also endeavored 


I am thinking less of the innum- 
erable millions extorted from Ger- 
Many as so-called reparations than 
of territories stolen from Cermany. 


Hitler Responsible 
Only to German People 


21. Mr.. Roosevelt also stated in 
conclusion that the heads of all the 
Sreat governments are in this hour 
responsible for fate of humanity. 

They cannot fail to hear the pray- 
€rs Of the peoples to be protected 


from the foreseeable chaos of war. | 


And I, too, would be held account- 
able for this. 

Mr. Roosevelt! I fully understand 
that the vastness of your nation and 
the immense wealth of your country 
allows you to feel responsible for his- 
tory of the whole world and for the 
history of all nations. I, sir, am 
placed in a much more modest and 
smaller sphere. You have 130.000.000 
People on 9,500,000 square kilometers. 

I once took over a state which was 
faced by complete ruin thanks to its 
trust in the promises of the rest of 
the world and to the bad regime of 
democratic governments. In this 
State there roughly are 140 people to 
each square kilometer—not 15, as in 
America. The fertility of our country 
cannot be compared with that of 
yours. 

We lack numerous minerals which 
nature has placed at your disposal in 
unlimited quantities. 

Billions of German savings accum- 
ulated in gold and foreign exchange 
curing many years of peace were 
Squeezed out of us and taken from 
us. We lost our colonies. In 1933 
I had in my country 7,000,000 unem- 
ployed, a few million workers on half- 
time, millions of peasants sinking 
into poverty, destroyed trade, ruined 
commerce; in short general chaos. 

I have conquered chaos in Ger- 
many, re-established order and enor- 
mously increased production in all 
branches of our national economy 
by strenuous efforts produced substi- 
tutes for numerous materials which 
we lack, smoothed the way for new 
inventions, developed traffic, caused 
mighty roads to be built and canals 
to be dug, called into being gigantic 
new factories and at the same time 
endeavored to further the education 
and culture of our people. 

I have succedded in finding useful 
work once more for the whole of 
7,000,000 unemployed who so appeal 
to hearts of us all, in keeping the 
German peasant on his soil in spite 
of all difficulties and in saving the 
land itself for him, in once more 
bringing German trade to a peak and 
in assisting traffic to the utmost. 

As precaution against the threats 
of another world war not only have I 
united the German people politically 
but I have also rearmed them: I 
to destroy 


Sheet by sheet that treaty which 


in its 448 articles contains the vilest 
oppression which*peoples and human 
beings have ever been expected to 
put up with. | 

I have brought back to the Reich 
provinces stolen from us in 1919, I 
have led back to their native coun- 
try millions of Germans who were 
torn away from us and were in 


misery. I have reestablished the 
historic unity of German living 
Space and, Mr. Roosevelt, I have 


endeavored to attain all this with- 


out spilling blood and without bring- 


ing to my people and consequently 
to others the misery of war, 


GOVERNOR STARK, of Missouri, recently warned the National Conference on Interstate 
Barriers that localized tariff walls were making 48 separate ‘‘Balkan Kingdoms”’ of the 
United States. And, in support, Dr. Oppenheim pointed out that it costs $1100 in regis- 
tration fees to drive a 5-ton truck from Alabama to South Carolina, only two states away! 


SCRAMBLED RESTRICTIONS 


This is a serious situation, and tariff walls are only 
one phase of it. There are 9 different state laws 
restricting the length of a truck-trailer unit, 12 
governing axle loads, 2] restricting gross weights! 
At every session of our state legislatures, literally 
thousands of restrictive proposals are introduced! 


Obviously, such a wide assortment of equipment 
laws cannot have the public welfare as their foun- 


PENALIZING 


The public pays. No longer can engineering genius 
be directed toward designing equipment that will 
serve the public at lowest cost. Engineers today 


dation. These scrambled restrictions are plainly the 
results of attempts by railroad interests to put over- 
the-highway freight hauling out of existence — not 
by public-serving competition but by railroad- 
serving legislation. 

It is a case of attempting to adjust the public to 
the needs of the railroads, by law, instead of ad- 
justing the railroads to the needs of society! 


THE PUBLIC 


ent ability? Wouldn't it be a major step forward in 
America’s progress if a uniform set of highway re- 
strictions were adopted by all states? Yet, quoting 


must divert their skill to the task of designing trucks the U. S. Department of Agriculture, “Up to the 
and trailers that will do the best possible job present time the railroad group has successfully 
under the throttling restrictions set by law. It is like | blocked approval of such a resolution.’’ 
asking them 6 design a fully efficient machine in Certainly a set of laws based not upon consider- 
spite of equipping it with a governor which will cut ation of any one transportation agency but strictly 
its productive capacity in half. upon the question, ‘‘What will best serve the public’s 
Wouldn't it be a fine thing for the American interest?’ is little enough to ask of our national and 
people if their youthful Trucking Industry were al- state legislators. Why not teli them that’s what you 
lowed to serve them to the full measure of its inher- want? 
''When producers within a state are brought to realize the losses 
they may suffer from laws of their own state that restrict truck 
, size and weight, they may be expected to put up formidable 
| opposition to such legislation.’’ —U. S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 
MOTOR TRUCKS... 
PAID TAXES at the rate of 47.6% of truck CARRY ONLY 5” of the nation’s intercity 
| valuation in 1937 as compared with the rail- freight ‘the railroads carry 66%. Trucks are 
| roads’ tax rate on property valuation of 1.43%. not the cause of the railroads’ plight. 
PAID 27% of the motor vehicle taxes in 1937 GIVE WORK to 3,100,000 drivers alone —the 
yet comprised only 14’. of all registrations. railroads’ total payroll covers only about 
PAID $417,510,000 in taxes in 1937 (not includ- 1,000,000 people. 
ing income, payroll, property taxes.)TotalClass] GIVE SERVICE to 48,000 communities - 40% 
railroad taxes (including employees retirement of the total in the U. S. which have no rail 
funds and social security) were $328, 240,524. facilities whatever. | 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


World’s Oldest and Largest SManutecturers of Truck- Trailers” 


Making Life Safer 


FOR THE WORLD or TODAY 


Sealtest builds to a healthier, happier tomorrow 


by Making Life Safer, today. 


Visit the great, modern Sealtest Building when you 


come to New York World’s Fair. 


See how Sealtest scientists work to safeguard the purity 


of milk, ice cream and other dairy products. 


In thousands of communities the leading dairy products 
are produced under Sealtest Laboratory supervision. Mil- 
lions of housewives are guided to pure, wholesome milk 
and ice cream by the red-and-white Sealtest Symbol. 


Copyright 1989, Sealteat, Inc. 


THE SEALTEST SYSTEM OF LABORATORY PROTECTION AND ITS MEMBER-COMPANIES ARE DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Sealtest maintains more than one 
hundred laboratories and employs 
leading food, scientists in its desire 
to improve the quality and safeguard 
the purity of dairy products. 
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A New Envoy 
And New Ties 
With Britain 


6¢6NBARALLELISM” between the 


British and American foreign | 
policies, on the increase during re- | 
cent months, may become even more 

3arked, now that the Marquess of 
Lothian, a leading member of the’ 


noted “Cliveden set,” has been named 
British Ambassador in Washington 
to succeed Sir Ronald Lindsay, who 
retires this summer. 


After nine years’ service as a 
career Ambassador to Washington, 


London’s new envoy to 
The policies he fa- 
vors. spur to British- 
American cooperation. 


years marked by extremely cordial 
Anglo-American relations, Sir Ron- 
ald is leaving diplomatic service. 


Lord Lothian, who, as plain Pnilip 
Kerr, was wartime secretary to David 
Lloyd George, has for years said that 
the future of civilization depends on 
Anglo-American willingness to as- 
sume responsibility for policing the 
world. 


In choosing Lord Lothian for the 
key Washington post, Great Britain 
has gone outside the ranks of its 
career ambassadors for the first time 
in 15 years. 


That the choice is a shrewd one is 
evidenced by Lord Lothian’s back- 
ground of intimate relations with the 
United States. 


New Envoy an Admirer 


Of Woodrow Wilson 


As right-hand man to Lloyd 
George during the Paris peace con- 
ferences in 1919, the then Philip 
Kerr became an admirer of Woodrow 
Wilson. He was among the most 
enthusiastic supporters of the League 
of Nations and strongly advocated 
American membership in the League. 
Only after a series of successive dis- 
appointments with the League, cul- 
minating in the Italian invasion of 
Ethiopia, did Lord Lothian denounce 
the League, declaring it had “broken 
down as an instrument of collective 
security.” | 

Comprehensive knowledge of many 
fections of the United States has’ 
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come to Lord Lothian in his capacity 4 


as lecturer and as secretary of the 
Rhodes Trust for Oxford Scholar- 


_gnips. These duties have sent him 


on extended travels throughout the 


| United States. 


Great Britain and the United States 


have been drawing closer in recent 


years, aS evidenced by recent signa- 
ture of a trade agreement, joint poli- 
cies in the, Far East and a coopera- 
tive attitude toward dictator states. 


More “Parallelism”’ 


For U. S. and Britain? 


That this “parallelism” between 
London and Washington may be in- 
tensified when Lord Lothian takes 
over the embassy is more than hinted 
in his voluminous writings. 

If this is to be the future course 
of British-American policy, it will get 
a head start next month when the 
British King ‘and Queen arrive from 
Canada for a short stay in Washing- 


ton, New York and Hyde Park. Sir 
Ronald Lindsay is staying on as Am- 


bassador until after the royal visit. 


But significant in evaluating the 
reception that Lord Lothian will re- 
ceive in Washington are these two 
fects: He has once crossed swords 
verbally with American Ambassador 
to Paris William Bullitt, a close ad- 
viser of President Roosevelt; and he 
is noted for past pronouncements fa- 
voring Anglo-German cooperation. 


After the Paris peace conference, 
when Mr. Bullitt testified to Congress 
cn ‘an unofficial mission to Russia, 
Lord Lothian termed Mr. Bullitt “a 
far.” Later, in 1935, after spending 
some time with Chancellor Hitler in 
Germany and receiving a promise 
from Hitler that Germany would not 
take Austria, Lord Lothian said of 
Hitler: “I believe he is sincere.” 

But last, week in London the mar- 
quess criticized Chancellor Hitler for 
attempting to expand in Europe ‘at 
the expense of western civilization. 


NEUTRALITY PLANS: 


RYING to please four well knit 
and almost equally influential 
groups of lawmakers is the task Con- 
gress is wrestling with as it attempts 


to frame a formula to keep the. 


United States out of war. 

Hearings on amendments to the 
Neutrality Act continue before com- 
mittees of the Senate and House, yer 
agreement among the four groups 


Can we keep out of war 
by law? Four ways to stay 
neutral. The strategy of 

_ neutrality. 


of opinion appears little closer than 
when the hearings began last week. 

Starting point for the neutrality 
tussle is the present law, passed as 
it now reads in 1937. Upon procla- 


mation by the President that a war 
is going on abroad, the Act forbids 
Export any arms or 
munitions to belligerents, export cer- 
tain other commodities to belliger- 
ents except for cash and except 
when carried away in foreign ships, 
lend money to nations at war, travel | , 


Americans to: 


on ships of belligerents. 
Clashing Viewpoints 
On New Policies 


Most of the lawmakers are agreed © 
that this statute is unsatisfactory, 
but from this point their suggestions 
branch out in the following four 


ways: 

The group that now has most sup- 
porters would let Americans sell any- 
thing to any nation at war,.as long 
as the foreigner takes title to the 
goods before they leave American 


shores. This is the ‘cash and carry” . 


or “come and get it” idea, put into 
words in a bjt by Senator Pittman 


Foreign Relations Committee. 
Another group, numbering mem- 
bers of both political parties, would 
permit the President and Congress 
to penalize aggressor nations with 
an embargo and favor their victims 


_ with shipments of American supplies. 


Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Utah, has 

framed a bill for this purpose. 
Staunch isolationists would tighten 

the present law either by cutting off 


all arms trade with belligerents and 
putting other trade on a “cash and 


“NEUTRALITY” PLAN 


Senator Key Pittman has proposed 
an amendment to the neutrality law 
which would permit the President 
to embargo exports and imports 
to and from violators of the Nine- 
Power Pact—meaning Japan. 


carry” basis, or by making the Presi- 
dent’s course of action even more 
rigid. The newest member of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senator Clark (Dem.), of Missouri, 
who takes the committee seat of the 
late Senator Lewis, of Illinois, is co- 
sponsor of a measure to this effect, 
along with Senators Nye (Rep.), of 


has little of either. 


SEEKING NEW POLICY 


+ (Dem.), of Nevada, chairman of the « North Dakota, and Bone (Dem.), of 


Washington. | 

A fourth group says the entire idea 
of writing a law on foreign policy 
Should be scrapped and all freedom 
cf action given back to the President, 
depending on his good sense and the 
principles of international law to do 
the rest. Senator Hiram Johnson 
(Rep.), of California, is reported to 
be a member of this school of 
thought. 

But so at variance are these four 
plans and so far apart are their 
champions that it now appears that 
—for lack of basis of agreement— 
nothing may be done at all. In other 
words, the present law whose cash 
and carry clause expired May 1, may 
be renewed for a while, in spite of 
all the criticism filed against it. 


Senator Pittman’s Bill 
for Embargo System 


A sign that Democratic leaders are 
clearing’ the way for this kind of 
temporary solution to the neutrality 
dilemma is the fact that Senator 
Pittman has now offered a bill per- 


mitting the President to embargo . 


shipments to any nation violating 
the Nine-Power Pact—in other 
words, Japan. 


Strategy of this group is that the | 


present Neutrality Act is heavily 
criticized for the way it would and 
would not operate in the Far East. 
Invoked, it would have hurt China 
more than Japan because Japan has 
Ships and cash to come to American 
Shores for war supplies, while China 
But the law has 
not been invoked and Japan, with 
more ships and cash than China, has 
been able to buy more war supplies 
here than China could buy. 

To remedy this, the new Pittman 
plan would strike at Japan’s war ma- 
chine. Meanwhile. China,—unhin- 
dered by the Neutrality Act—could 
continue to receive goods from the 
United States. 

Thus by fits and starts the nation 
is still trying to compose a law to 
safeguard against involvement in a 
foreign war, 


MORE EFFICIENCY IN DEMOCRACY: 
PRESIDENT’S PLAN FOR BUREAUS 


The President’s general statement + 


of the purposes of his Federal Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1, contained in 
his message to Congress April 25, fol- 
lows in full text: 


THE CONGRESS of the United 
States: 


Pursuant to the provisions of the 
Reorganization Act of 1939, (Public 
No. 19, 76th Congress, lst Session) 
approved April 3, 1939, I herewith 
transmit Reorganization Plan No. 1, 
which, after investigation, I have 
prepared in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 4 of the Act; and 
I declare that with respect to each 
transfer, consolidation or abolition 
made in Reorganization Plan No, 1, 
I have found that such transfer, con- 
solidation or abolition is necessary 
to accomplish one or more of the 
purposes of section l(a) of the Act. 

In these days of ruthless attempts 
to destroy democratic government, it 
is baldly asserted that democracies 
must always be weak in order to be 
democratic at all; and that, there- 
fore, it will be easy to crush all free 
States out of existence. 


Confident in our Republic’s 150 
years of successful resistance to all 
subversive attempts upon it, whether 
from without or within, nevertheless 
we must be constantly alert to the 
importance of keeping the tools of 
American democracy up to date. It 
is our responsibility to make sure 
that the people’s government is in 
condition to carry out the people’s 
will, promptly, effectively, without 
waste or lost motion. 


The Previous Attempts 


At Reorganization 


In 1883 under President Arthur we 
strengthened the machinery of dem- 
ocracy by the Civil Service law; be- 
ginning in 1905 President Roosevelt 
initiated important inquiries into 
Federal administration; in 1911 Pres- 
ident Taft named the Economy and 
Efficiency Commission which made 
very important recommendations; in 
1921 under Presidents Wilson and 
Harding we tightened up our budget- 
ary procedure. 

Presidents Theodore 
Taft, Wilson, Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover in succession strongly rec- 
ommended the 
Federal administrative activities. In 
1937 I proposed, on the basis of an 
inquiry authorized and appropriated 
for by the Congress, the strengthen- 
ing of the administrative manage- 
ment of the executive establishment. 

None of all this long series of 


| 


Roosevelt, | 


A demonstration that 
democracy can be efficient 
—that is the fundamental 
reason given by President 
Roosevelt for reorganizing 
Here is the text 
of his statement on reasons 
behind the reshuffling. 


bureaus. 


equipment that modern organizing 
ability can supply in a country where 
management and organization is so 
well understood in private affairs. 
My whole purpose in submitting 
this Plan is to improve the adminis- 
trative management of the Republic, 
and I feel confident that our nation 
is united in this central purpose, re- 
gardless of differences upon details. 


Modernized Control 


As Object of Plan 


This Plan is concerned with the 
practical necessity of reducing the 
number of agencies which report di- 
rectly to the President and also of 
giving ‘he President assistance in 
dealing with the entire Executive 
Branch by modern means of adminis- 
trative management. 

Forty years ago in 1899 President 
McKinley could deal with the whole 
machinery of the Executive Branch 
through his eight cabinet secretaries 
and the heads of two commissions; 
and there was but one comrnission 
of the so-called quasi-judicial type 
in existence. He could keep in 
touch with all the work through 
eight or ten persons. 

Now, forty years later, not only do 
some thirty major agencies (to say 
nothing of the minor ones) report 
directly to the President, but there 
are several quasi-judicial bodies 
which have enough administrative 
work to require them also to see him 
on important executive matters. 

It has become physically impos- 
Sible for one man to see so many 
persons, to receive reports directly 


from them, and to attempt to ad- 
rearrangement of | 


vise them on their own problems 
which they submit. In addition the 
President today has the task of try- 
ing to keep their programs in step 
with each other or in line with the 
national policy laid down by the 


_ Congress. And he must seek to pre- 


suggestions, running over more than | 


a quarter of a centry, was in any 
sense personal or partisan in design. 
These measures have all had only 


one supreme purpose—to make de- | 


mocracy work—to strengthen the 
arms of democracy in peace or war 
and to ensure the solid blessings of 
free government to our people in in- 
creasing measure. 

We are not free if our administra- 
tion is weak. But we are free if we 
know and others Know, that we are 
strong; that we can be tough as well 
as tender hearted; and that what the 
American people decide to do can 
and will be done, capably and ef- 
fectively, with the best national 


- 


vent unnecessary duplication of ef- 
fort. 


Function of New Aides 


To President Described 


The administrative assistants pro- | 


vided for the President in the Re- 
organization Act cannot perform 
these functions of overall manage- 
ment and direction. Their task will 
be to help me get information and 
condense and summarize it—they are 
not to become in any sense Assistant 
Presidents nor are they to have any 


} 


authority over anybody in any de- | 


partment or agency. 
The only way in which the Presi- 


| 


ments and agencies. 


+ dent can be relieved of the physi- 


cally impossible task of directly deal- 
ing with 30 or 40 major agencies is 
by Reorganization—by the regroup- 
ing of agencies according to their 
major purposes under responsible 
heads who will report to the Presi- 
dent, just as is contemplated by the 
Reorganization Act of 1939. 

This Act says that the President 
shall investigate the organization of 
all agencies of the Government and 
determine what changes are neces- 
sary to accomplish any one or more 
of five definite purposes: 


Mergers, Abolitions 
Of Manifold Agencies 


(1) To reduce expenditures; 

(2) To increase efficiency; 

(3) To consolidate agencies ac- 
cording to major purposes; 

(4) To reduce the number of 
agencies by consolidating those hav- 
ing similar functions and by abol- 
ishing such as may not be neces- 
sary, 

(5) To eliminate overlapping and 
duplication of effort. 

It being obviously impractical to 
complete this task at one time, but, 


| having due regard to the declaration 


of Congress that it should be accom- 
plished immediately and speedily, I 
have decided -to undertake it 
promptly in several steps. 


The first step is to improve overall 
management; that is, to do those 
things which will accomplish the 
purposes set out in the law, and 
which, at the same time, will reduce 
the difficulties of the President in 
dealing with the multifarious agen- 
cies of the Executive Branch and 


assist him in distributing his re- 


sponsibilities as the chief adminis- 
trator of the Government by pro- 
viding him with the necessary or- 
ganization and machinery for better 
administrative management. 


Improving Allocation 
Of Departmental Work 


The second step is to improve the 
allocation of departinental activi- 
ties; that is, to do those things 
which will accomplish the purposes 
set out in the law and at the same 
time help that part of the work of 


the executive branch which is car- | 


ried on through executive depart- 


responsibility to the people is 
through the President. 


The third step is to improve in- 


In all this the | 


tradepartmental management; that 


is, to do those things which will en- 


able the heads of departments and | 
agencies the better to carry out their | 


own work among their several as- 
sistants and subordinates. 


Each of these three steps may re- | 


quire from time to time the submis- 
sion of one or more plans involving 
one or more reorganizations, but it 
is my purpose to fulfill the duty im- 
posed upon me by the Congress as 


the fullest extent possible in view 


of the exceptions and exemptions set 


out in the Act. 


RESHUFFLE 


| 


HE President of the United States 

- has a job unlike that of any otner 
of the world’s big-time executives 

Under him are more than 800.000 
civil employes scattered through 
more than 100 Devartments and 
agencies, operating as separate e)- 
tities. His Board of Directors Con. 
sists of 531 men, divided into two 
houses, wholly divorced from respon 
sibility for administering policies 
that they determine. A written con. 
stitution interpreted by another 


Streamlining the Gov- | 
ernment. How a President 
works. Shifts in the ad- | 
ministrative set-up. | 


group of independent individuals, 
circumscribes the President's action. 

This situation, Presidents long have 
recognized, makes effective gover). 
ment difficult. 

President Roosevelt, after two years 
of effort, finally convinced Congr: «s 
that it should permit him to try to 
bring more responsible direction tn 
the scores of independent agencies 
of the Government. 


Now the President, acting on the 


authority of Congress, has done his 


first reorganizing. A chart of what 
he has done—to be effective within 
60 days unless both houses of Con- 
gress vote otherwise—is on this page. 


Widened Functions 


At the White House 


That chart reveals the following: 

The White House: At present the 
White House is a rather detached 
part of the Government with 44 em- 
ployes, mostly clerks. Presiden! 
Roosevelt views the White House as 
the center of (1) budget planning 
an efficiency research, (2) plan- 
ning, (3) personnel. 


To carry out this view the Bureau 
ot the Budget is brought to the White 
House from. the Treasury. That 
Bureau now will be under the Presi- 
dent’s personal authority. To the 
Bureau are added the functions of 
the Central Statistical Board. 


The National Resources Commit- 
tee, an independent agency, is to 
become the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board to carry on studies for 
the White House in planned develop- 


.ment of this nation’s resources. 


Federal Security Agency. Here tiie 
President brings together scattered 
agencies having to do with the 
health and security of the nation’s 
individuals. This agency will be 
headed by one individual, earning 
$12,000 a year, who will report to the 
President for all activities affected 


The Social Security Board — with 
its old-age insurance, unemploymen! 
insurance, old-age assistance and aid 
to dependent children — toge her 
with the United States Employment 
Service, the Office of Education now 
in the Department of Interior, the 
Public Health Service now in the 
Treasury Department and the Civil- 
jan Conservation Corps, now inde- 
pendent, will make up this agency. 


Centralized System 
Of Public Works 


Federal Works Agency. At present 
half a dozen Federal agencies aré 
engaged in construction. Overlap- 
ping and conflict of jurisdiction and 
types of work have resulted. 

Now Mr. Roosevelt intends to cre- 
ate a new overall agency, headed 
again by one man at a salary of 
$12,000 a year, that will coordinate 
the building activities of the Govern- 
ment. In this agency will go the 
WPA, headed by Col. Harrington, and 
the PWA, headed y- Harold Ickes 
In it, too, will go the Bureau of Pubiic. 
Roads from the Department of A&- 
riculture; the construction activities 
of the Procurement Division of the 
U.S. Treasury; the building manage- 
ment branch of the National Park 
Service; the U. S. Housing Authority, 
responsible for bow-cost howsing. 


Federal Loan Agency. Government 
banking operations are rising in i™- 
portance. Now nearly 30 Federal 
agencies do a banking business. 


President Roosevelt is groupiis 
many of these agencies, of which ‘° 
Reconstruction Finance Corporatio! 
is the most important, in a new¥ 
agency whose head, like the others, 
will report to the President. 

The vast lending operations of thé 
Farm Credit Administration and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation — 
deaing with agricultural finance— 
go to the Agriculture Department. 


What is gained by the changes’ 
Mr. Roosevelt estimates that dol:at 


savings will be about $15,000,000 ‘ 


| $20,000,000 a year out of $235.000.000 


| expeditiously as practicable and to | 


+e 
expenses. But emphasis is on ‘ 


gain in efficiency to come from ™ 6 
coordination and from centralization 
of authority. 


Our 
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faith in them to warrant the investment about peace, well knowing that, without 4 sich country, but cannot continue to ing to care for them. Eventual adop- 
s of 230 million dollars in this develop- , the help of this richest and most power take in one dollar and spend one and Sse tion into private families is held to | 
ment? Therein lies the answer to South = ful in a half or two. M.B.B. | be certain for all the children. | 
against aggressor nations, the rest of the 
0 American trade for us. F. ROSE. | g od ee | Tallahassee. Fila. | THEIR LOSS, OUR GAIN The point of significance to Ameri- | : 
q world is powerless to prevent world wars | 
San Diego, Cal. | | f that marks the plan is a first | 
—then let Congress resolve to back up ecretary the Interior Harold Ros sion that at b | SE who the essence of 
| the League of Nations whenever it con- | Appraising the New Deal Ickes declared before the American d | 
| a’s declining birth | if | | ( 
G Mr. Roosevelt as World Leader Siders it right and expedient to do so Sir:—I believe that, after six years, | Guild for German Cultural Freedom | rate and exodus of population | home li cin hotel tix Wig pre er 
by joining in such sanctions, both against ine time has arrived for the spotlight | | 
Sir: ~In giving us the text of Presi- the nation or nations declared to be of pubiic | in New flight Economists recognize, and are 
gressive and against all other nations New Deal acti iti during the past Na Moe 
Am that refuse to do likewise—discontin- vears to the United States in the last six | eight years the United States has ork 
uing business of every kind (except Because the New Deal has “invested” years has enriched American culture. | a net loss of 227,004 persons 
ne medical) with the aggressor or aggressors — jn gg many experiments and innovations, y emigration In addition, a de Air-Conditioned Rooms Are Available 
statesman. and allies. it stands to reason that all their “in- clining birth rate promises to make . f FF 
I believe the address worthy of the de- — - "Siar Sapte resent legal quota. Bills t - the United Stat Subway at Hotel direct to World's Pair 
Just as all suppression of crime, it vestments” are not. 100 per cent. The P © vnive ates a nation of 
mand for clarification of the world’s is necessary that the law-abiding unite time has arrived for the voter-taxpayer complish this have been introduced * people before this century ends. | Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 
against the outlaws. And not until then réyiew such innovation-“investments.” 22 Congress by Senator Wagner Population experts declare that by 
5 | —in my opinion—will the world have per- ving full credit where credit. New Represent- | 1980—if the present population trend | "| PLAZA ING CEN PARK 
: Celehcity OH our _ manent peace. ELMER G. STILL. deserved, but discarding any such pro- , “VY **Ogers (Rep ), of Massachu- | ds not reversed—tnere will be 20 mil- | FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTIL ST 
'd Livermore, Calif. grams as are superfluous or worthless, setts. lion fewer youngsters and 15% mil- | d 4 si “Nth ' 
is almost any hour at the | a i switching to other “investments” that Doors that have been partly closed lion more aged. To business and | a a 
| will be for the good of the nation and == — ——— 
Bellevue-Stratford. Its world- “Cost Plus” for the Farmer cu é 
= a Sir:—Why not let all farmers plant as Detroit. Mich. | 
7 its distinguished atmosphere, its extensively as they care to, regardless of ar oe 
incomparable service attract crop? , 
111 Key people, those whose names The first inroad to be made into the Need of Spiritual Awakening. | 
te ore news. Reasonable rates. | crop of each so unfortunate as to have a Sir:—-Mr. Lawrence's editorials strike | 
at ee: mortgage or other instrument of debt at the very center of our present short- 
ibe | against his or her property should be a comings and point the only way out— | 
ne hiledelphia in your itinerery portion of the crop for conveyance to which means up. | 
of the holder of such instrument of debt‘ There is hope for the world when | 
\ il which would equal—at market price—the big-time editors come out in the open 
t- A installment of money due at any given with the emphasis on spiritual values as 
t STR ATEOR 1) date toward amortization of such debt... Mr. Lawrence is doing. I especially like 
n- Then, Government should acquire—based that moral and spiritual rearmament 
or , IN PHILADELPHIA upon proration—that portion of the bal- note lately sounded. REX TEELE. ) 
p- om CLAUDE MH. BENNETT, Gon. mer.! ance of the crop of each grower and = Santa Monica, Calif. | 
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‘Ne Some places, nails don’t keep on being nails. sizes and types you would be likely to want, and there vou are, 
nd Such as in certain oil fields, where there is H2S in the air. Of other logical ways for Aluminum’s resistance to corrosion 
- Remember your chemistry ¢ ere, ordinary nalis lose no time to be put to work, there is no end. ; 
F in becoming just a crumbly chemical formula. Every time corrosion, plain or fancy, rears its ugly head, a 
ies 
rhe When naila themselves won't hold together, things just pretty it is a signal to ask the question: Would Alcoa Aluminum put ZZ 
a much fall apart, an end to this trouble? a 
Since that would be highly inconvenient, they call on us We've been answering that question in the affirmative for 
ent for ready stocks of Alcoa Aluminum Nails that do hold many business men, with many different allovs of Alcoa | 
im- 
ral together, Aluminum. Sometimes the answer is a simple nail. Sometimes 
_ IK mall I lorete tH { () | re Nails of Aleoa Aluminum didn’t just happen. It seemed its a mammoth tank. Sometimes it’s Aluminum Paint. Or it 
“ a logical place for Aluminum’s natural resistance to corro- might be an Aluminum casting. : 
ee sion to he genuinely useful. So we worked out the right Have vou such a question? Aluminum Company ol America, 
ers, GULF SCIENTIST is tak- ingenious account. By working of the fudure—is one of the rea- | h 
Ing a reading ona remarkable upon the axiom that the life of a sons why Gulf offers to industry ’ uminum to do the job, lound out what 2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
machine... a machine that en- bearing is dependent upon the the very finest oils and greases, | 
| 
- es " him to predict an event. characteristics of its lubricant, Gulf Oil Corporation, Gulf Refin- 
Will happen in.the future. Gulf determines with ere ater ing Company, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
t. Vor, with this new Gulf ma- curacy the particular qualities svleania, _ 
| chine, the scientist ean determine Uecessary in various types of lu- 
llar (he service life of a bearing under — bricating oil, 
000 | ma fiven set of operating condi- Chis ability to determine the INDUSTRIAL 
rhe | Hons, lubrication needs of the present LUBRICATION 
yore | Gulf turns this hnowledge to —as well as to anticipate those ' 
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SIGNS OF UPTURN 
FOR INDUSTRY 


A downturn in business. Effect 
of the coal strike. Commodity 
prices as a drag. 


WING largely to the strike in the soft coal in- 
dustry, industrial production registered a 
further definite decline during April. 
: The Federal Reserve Board production index, 
at 98 per cent of the 1923-25 average during Feb- 
fuary, held around that level during March and 
then fell to an estimated 95 or slightly below 95 
during April. 
This, definitely, is a depression level even when 
compared with the rate of activity in recent 
rs. 
* Predictions are for an upturn from this point, 
unless the present coal strike should turn into a 
general strike in the coal industry with reper- 
cussions on a wide variety of industries. Every 
effort is being made to end the tie-up before 
that eventuality. 7 
Reasons for the officially voiced prediction of 
gome business improvement are several. 


Mine Peace to Yield 
Jobs for 300,000 Men 


For one thing, the end of the coal strike would 
result in employment for 300,000 men now idle. 
Of course, however, if that strike failed to be 
settled there soon would be many more thou- 
sands of men out of work with a depressing 
effect on trade and industry. 

For another thing, consumption of steel is re- 
ported to be running ata higher level than pro- 
duction, with prospects of a definite increase in 
the operating rate of that industry before long. 
For a third thing, foreign trade is improving— 
owing largely to armament business. 

Then, for a fourth thing, there is some stirring 
in the field of commodity prices—again owing to 
war demands. Wheat. prices have risen a bit; 
sugar is hightr; copper prices are firm, cotton 
has turned up in the domestic market. These 
developments represented a slightly better de- 
mand. 

Yet, everything considered, it is the commodity 
price situation that is held here to be one of 


the most discouraging features of the economic 


picture. 
Commodity Prices 


Lowest in 15 Years 


Commodity prices at wholesale as reported by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, have fallen to 
75.8 per cent of the 1926 average, or the lowest 
level in ‘five years. 

This decline, which has carried the average 
down nearly 4 per cent in a year, is particularly 
severe in the field of raw materials. Prices of 
raw materials are at a level only 68 per cent as 
high as in 1926, while finished goods prices at 


wholesale are at 80.2 per cent of that level. Two , 


years ago raw material prices were at 88.5 per 
cent of the 1926 average, so a decline of more 
than 20 points—or more than 20 per cent—has 
occurred. 

Declining prices for raw materials have oc- 
curred during a period when nations were pre- 
paring for war and when it might-be expected 
that demand would rise. However, world ‘trade 
is so disrupted by barter and by self-sufficiency 
programs that demand is limited and prices are 
under pressure. 

Low commodity prices, in turn, spell continued 
demands for more and more controls in the field 
of agriculture and mining and they spell trou- 
ble for the nations—particularly those in South 
America—that depend heavily upon income from 


Kaw materials for their livelihood. 


Until demand starts raw material prices on 
a definite upward trend, the chart readers will 
have little confidence that general economic re- 
covery has really taken hold. The first hint of 
improvement at any time in recent months now 
is beginning to appear. 
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The Vorce 
of G overnment 


CORDELL HULL 


Secretary of State 


HEN a nation makes a deliberate resort to 

armed force, on any plea whatever, it uses 

War or threat of war as an instrument of a 

policy of territorial expansion or domination of 

others. Such nations are the authors of war, 

the awful cost of which is paid by their own 
people and by the rest of mankind. 

Terrible as are the realities and consequences 
of war, sooner or later conditions arise in which 
peaceful and peace-loving nations prefer armed 
defense to subjection and slavery. 

I, for one, cannot believe that any nation to- 
day has irrevocably entered upon a road from 
which there is no turning save in the direction 
of a widespread war. The road to peaceful ad- 
justment of whatever reasonable and legitimate 
grievances that may exist has always been open 
and is still open. I hope with all my heart that 
at the present fateful juncture of history, all 
nations will decide to enter upon this road. 

Yet so long as some nations continue to arm 
for conquest, all other nations are confronted 
with the tragic alternative of surrender or armed 
defense. So far as our nation is concerned, the 
mere posing of the alternatives supplies the an- 
Swer. 

(From an address at the annual Red Cross din- 
ner, Washington, April 25.) 
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The Plans to Bolster Ailing Trade... 
Industrial Trends... Budget Problems 
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t es chart above shows the month-by-month record of this country's 
foreign trade in terms of physical volume as contrasted with dollar 


value. 


Physical volume of exports of American products and of imports of 
foreign products is back in about the same relationship that it bore in 


the 1923-25 period, although at a lower level. 
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. Imports and exports have risen recently, both in volume .and in 
dollar value. The rise in the case of imports recovers only part of the 


ground lost in a severe decline that occurred in 1938 and early 1939. 


Owing to price fluctuations, the volume measurement of foreign trade, 
made by the Department of Commerce, affords a more accurate account 


than does the dollar value. 


TRADE TROUBLES AND 
SUBSIDIES, BARTER, INTERNATIONAL PARLEYS 


ade of any healthy revival of trade with + involve more and more Government controls + ence for raw materials on other nations over 


foreign nations—as, with domestic trade— 
continue to be lacking. 

The Department of Commerce reports that 
the value of goods sold by producers of this 
country to buyers abroad rose sharply in March 
as compared with February. Export business, 
in fact, was only three per cent below March 
one year ago. 

But, significantly, increased sales were con- 
centrated heavily in airplanes and in metal 
working machinery—two war products. Ex- 
ports in both broke all past records. 

At the same time, sales of American agricul- 
tural products in markets abroad—a vital neces- 
sity if normal recovery is to appear on the 


_farms—continued to decline. 


This persistent failure 
of markets to develop in 
Europe and in the Far 


Rising Demand 
For Subsidies, 
Crop Controls 

can farm products is 
leading to the rising pressure for more subsi- 
dized exports, for more crop controls and for 
an entry of the United States into the field of 
barter. 

When it comes to imports the situation is 
just as badly out of balance. 

As with exports of American products to 
foreign countries, so with imports of foreign 
merchandise into the United States, there was 
a marked increase in March as compared with 
February. In fact, imports of merchandise at 
$190,416,000 were higher than the $183,372,000 
of March, 1938. 

But these imports of foreign products failed 
by nearly $78,000,000 to equal the value of 
American goods sold abroad in that month. 

Most significant, however, was the import of 
$365,384,000 worth of gold during March. This 
means that the United States was receiving un- 
usable gold valued in an amount almost exactly 
twice as large as all of the merchandise sent 
here from abroad to provide products desired 
by the purchasing public. 

In the gold import figure is found—in the 
opinion of many of the Government's trade 
specialists—a measure of the disruption and 
dislocation now present in world trade. 

Gold coming into the United States merely 
goes into hiding, where it cannot even be seen. 
Goods coming into the United States serve to 
fill wants and needs. The flight of gold isa re- 
flection of the fact that capital, instead of find- 
ing productive uses, is on the run in search of 
a safe hide-out. 

The resulting trade disruption is causing 
pressure for the use of various expedients that 


With Britain 


East for surplus Ameri- 


and more and more subsidies, while, at the same 
time, normal trade relationships are placed 
under greater and greater strain. 


At present, Joseph 
Kennedy, Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James, 
is busy attempting to ne- 
gotiate a deal whereby 
the United States would exchange some cotton 
and wheat for British tin and rubber. This 
barter would have as its purpose a building of 
war supplies that could not be released for a 


Barter Deal 


Being Sought 


World trade in the doldrums. Gold 
imports vs. goods imports. A sug- 
gested economic conference. 


stated period, except in the event of a rapid 
rise in prices. 


At present, too, Congress is about to consider 
a plan—with every chance of approval—that 
provides for a subsidized export of surplus 
cotton. The export of wheat already is being 
subsidized with taxpayer money. Plans are 


‘taking shape to subsidize the export of lard 


and of some dairy products. | 

Subsidized .exports—dumping—represent a 
sharp break with the trade agreement program 
that underlies this country’s foreign trade 
policy. 

But subsidized exports, both Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State, and Henry Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture say, are forced by the trade 
practices of other nations. Again this is ac- 
cepted as a reflection of the breakdown in inter- 
national trade. 


That breakdown, in turn, reacts severely on 
the economic situation in,many nations, forc- 
ing adoption of various forms of totalitarian 
controls. 


There is nothing in the experience of recent 
years, or even months, to show that the trade 
agreement program of the United States, with 
its emphasis on breaking down trade barriers, 
is having any success. Rather, the experience 
reveals that the United States is adopting prac- 
tices that are severely criticized when used by 
other nations, 


Difficulty traces back to the fact that some 
nations have determined, for one reason or an- 
other, to become self-sufficient. 


The drive by Germany and Italy and Japan 


to reduce to the greatest extent their depend- 


which they have no control makes it difficult, 
if not impossible, to restore entirely the mar- 
kets that once existed for American cotton and 
lard and wheat. 


It is because of a recognition of this fact that 
President Roosevelt now is suggesting a will- 
ingness to make the United States party to a 
new world economic conference. What Mr. 
Roosevelt apparently would like would be for 
Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini, Chamberlain, Dala- 
dier and himself to sit down around a table 
and pull down some tariff walls and make de- 
cisions about distribution of raw materials and 
about a new stable world monetary: standard. 

As it is now, world trade refuses to revive 
on any normal basis. 


The volume of trade is sustained by artificial 
props of just about every conceivable kind. 
Yet, even so, that volume is ranging far under 
the level of 1929. As far as the United States 
is concerned, the volume of imports reached 
the 1929 level in 1937, owing to imports of farm 
products. These imports were forced by the 
drought of 1936. | 


But since 1937 imports 
have fallen drastically. 


Of Prices Are They now have risen 
again in March of 1938, 


Cause of Worr 
y as a result of depleted 


stocks of raw materials that had to be replen- 
ished. 

Thus far, however, the better demand in this 
country for foreign materials and goods has 
failed to reflect itself in rising prices of com- 
modities. The general index 6f wholesale com- 
modify prices is at the lowest level in five 
years and has shown a sagging tendency for a 
number of weeks. 


Low Levels 


Low commodity prices, in turn, spell trouble 
for raw-material-producing nations, and trou- 
ble for those nations often is translated into 
new forms of nationalism that are not helpful 
to American investments. Nationalistic experi- 
ments and confiscations, in turn, tend to upset 
confidence in investments of the type that once 
could be made in the nations that were most 
backward economically. 

President Roosevelt, on the advice of his 
economic advisers, is recognizing publicly that 
the continued stagnation of world trade is a 
basic factor in the economic outlook for the 
United States. A failure of markets for for- 
eign goods to revive means that, in the end, 
new experiments are going to be forced on the 
United States to deal with the resulting per- 
manent problem in agriculture and industry, 

Owen Scorr 


Newso 


TAX BURDENS: 
U.S. VS. BRITAIN 


Britain burdens her people with 
a six-billion-dollar budget. A com. 


| parable national expense in the | 1 
United States would be 16.6 billions, 
| u! 


— 


7a six-billion-dollar budget announced by 

Sir John Simon, British Chancellor of the rx. pt 
chequer, permits some interesting comparisons 0! 
to be made between costs of governmen: in 
Great Britain and the United States, giving dye 
consideration for differences in population in 
the two countries, 


With a population of 47 million, Sir John t« 
asking the British people to shoulder a nationa) 
budget two-thirds as large as that of the United 
States, with 130 million people. A budget in 
America, comparably as heavy as the new Brir. 
ish schedules, would soar to 16.6 billions. The 
current United States budget is 9 billion = 


The new British budget is out of balance anq 
requires loans of 380 million pounds, or $1778 - 


400,000. The current deficit in the United States 
is approximately 3 billion dollars, but if the a“ 
American budget were unbalanced, proportion- 
ately to the British, the deficit would be 4.9 bil- se 
lions. The added British loans will push the a 
United Kingdom’s debt close to the 40-billion. a 
dollar mark, compared with a 41-billion-doj.ar pts 
Federal debt in the United States. But the Bri'- ‘3 
ish debt now is comparable to a 111-billion-dol- 
lar debt in the United States. a 
tn 
British Income Taxes Yo 
Far Over American Rates i 
British national taxes are far heavier than mi 
those levied by the Federal Government in the 
America. Basic income taxes are 27% per cent the 
in Great Britain, compared with a 4 per cent en 
base in America, and under a new tax schedule in 
designed to raise 942 million pounds Sir John si0 
was forced to resort to “soak-the-rich” levies sta 
with a vengeance. " 
For instance, a $10,000 income in Great Britain in 
will pay $2,373 in income taxes. In the United - 
States a $415 Federal tax is levied against a rai 
$10,000 income on a married man with no chil- Pr} 
dren. Even with a New York State income tax auc 
added, the American would pay only $590. anc 
A $50,000 British income must pay $21,440 to bie 
the government. The same income in America on 
is charged $8,869 by the Federal Government, , 
$3,075 by New York, totaling $11,934. ine 
Low-income groups also will suffer in England, of 


since Sir John has asked parliament for a 21 
per cent increase in tobacco levies, a farthing in- 
crease in sugar taxes and an excise on films 
which will cost the British camera enthusiast 
from 2 to 3 pence a roll. 

Added taxes in Britain threaten to make costs 
of owning an automobile almost prohibitive. A 
low-priced Ford car must pay a tax of $128 (at 
current exchange rates), and levies on a medium- 
priced Buick will be approximately $181.16. 


Total Tax Collections 


of Two Nations Compared 


A comparison of British and American gov- 
ernmental costs always prompts consideration 
of local taxes as well as national taxes. A year 
ago the National Industrial Conference Board 
placed British local tax collections at 176 mil- 
lion pounds, which indicates total government 
receipts in England of 5.37 billion dollars. Total 
tax collections in the United States are esti- 
mated at 14 billion dollars. 


In considering relative populations of the ‘wo 
countries, the total costs of government per cap- 
ita in the United Kingdom and in the United 
States, therefore, are nearly equal. But Great 
Britain is spending 47 per cent of her national 
budget unproductively in preparations for war. 
The new budget calls for 2.95 billions for defence. 

If the United States were to give defense (i's 
great a share of its budget, armament cos's 7 
would rise to 4.23 billions, instead of 1.5 billions 
being spent this year. 
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The Voice 
of Business | 


DR. W. F. GEPHART 


President, Bankers Association for 
Foreign Trade | 
T PRESENT, there is the unusual condi'.0 V 


that in the majority of nations a small mi Bank< ; 
nority group is dominating the domestic as * ell Selden) 


nei 


as the international policy and thinking of ' 
people. Propaganda, national and internation4+ 
on a scale never before known, is prevalent 


Manufacture of armaments supplies a poor pe! 
manent basis for international trade, both irom 
the standpoint of the buyer and the seller 

Barter, as is now being practiced so wide). ' 
a poor substitute for normal international [rao 
ing. It is only bilateral trading. It is a se 
monopoly and not a free and competitive ¢*- 
change of goods. Barter, as now practiced. * 
somewhat like a forced sale and in such sa: 
one party almost always gets the better of ‘° 


5 
bargain. Hoy 
Trust and confidence in international pledsé¢s HOUer 
and agreements have broken down and as a CO!" SEI 


sequence business has reverted to those prm-* 
tive methods where trust and confidence are "°° 
factors to the trade. 


(From an address before the Association 4! 
French Lick Springs, Ind., April 27). 
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ax revision to eliminate some of ¢ about a redistribution of wealth and + 


| ‘he most burdensome levies has 
heen emphasized in recent months 
as a major part of the drive to stim- 
ulate business recovery by encourag- 
ing private investment. 

But so far, except for proposals to 
sostpone the one per cent rise in 
gid-age annuity taxes scheduled for 


A new. program. to 
streamline the revenue sys- 
tem. Encouraging business 
Brookings In- 


| investment. 
| stitution’s plan. 


next year, 
dence of what a tax modification 
program may involve. 

The most recent contribution. to 
the subject of tax revision is a study 
made by the Brookings Institution, 
an independent research agency de- 


problems. 
This study. made under the direc- 


there has beén little evi- | 


-yoted to governmental and economic | 


tion of Dr. James D. Magee, head of | 


the Department of Economics of New 
York University, concludes: 
The nation now is confronted With 


a situation where a clear-cut choice | 


must be made, namely, to continue 
the present tax system, which arrests 


entérprises, or to modify the system 
in the interest of industrial expan- 


io hamper certain 
ness and encourage others. 
The Brookings report proposes, 


types of busi- . 


among other things, the elimination | 


of the undistributed profits tax; 
either the repeal of the capital gains 
tax or allowance of proper reductions 
for concurrent capital losses: liberal- 
ization of numerous. accounting 
Standards enforced by the Federal 
Government in determining taxable 
corporation income; reduction of so- 
cial security taxes under a “pay-as- 
you-go” plan; and reduction of sur- 
tax rates on large personal incomes. 

The report makes broad conclu- 
sions as to the growing burden of 
taxes. 


The Growing Burden 


On National Income 

Thus, between 1923 and 1938, total 
tax collections in relation to national 
income nearly doubled. 

In 1913, only about 7 per cent of 
the national income was taken in 
Federal, State and local taxes. By 
the ’20’s the range increased to 10 to 
12 per cent. In 1938 it rose to 23 
per cent. 

The situation in respect to tax re- 
form has developed about in this 
fashion: 


The President and a large section | 
of his advisers are insisting that any | 


tax changes must not involve a cut 


in revenue, although the Adminis- 
the flow of funds into new capital | 


sion, greater employment and higher | 


standards of living. 
The early history of tax legislation 


in this country shows that taxes | 


| 


vere levied with the single object oi | 
raising revenue for the Government. | 


Primary 


emphasis was placed on | 


such matters as ease of collection | 


and equitable distribution of the tax 
burden rather that the effect of taxes 
on private capital investment. 

In more recent years, tax machin- 
ery has been employed for purposes 
of regulation and control, to bring 


tration has come out in favor of post- 
ponement of the 1940 rise of 1 per 
cent in Social Security taxes. ~ 


| 
| 


IN SECURITIES POST 
The long-expected appointment of 
Leon Henderson to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission has at 
last been made by President Roose- 
velt. A New Deal veteran, he has 
béen recently executive secretary of 
the Temporary National Economic 

Committee. 


mendations of the Brookings study 
are injécted. 

A detailed summary of the recom- 
mendations of the study, which does 


not profess to cover the entire field 


While the program as developed so | 


far by the President would involve 
at most only minor modifications of 
corporation taxes, part of his advis- 
ers—Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Hanes is recognized as a leader of 
this group—and certain groups in 
Congress are advocating sweeping 
tax changes to afford real relief to 
business. 

It is into this sort of situation, 


where governmental policy in recent | 


years has emphasized taxation to at- 
tain social reforms, that the recom- 


What to do 


Emplovees worried by debts can't do their 
Dest work. Yet almost every worker, through 
M9 tault of his own, at some time owes bills 
Ne can't pav out of current earnings. Natu- 
‘want to help employees faced with 
problems, But your company 
roperly feel that it can't attempt to 
> the emergency needs of a// its 
“hat then can you tell vour men 
') vou for loans? Where can they 
monev they need? 


S€r} 


Where workers can borrow 


ONAS 


re collateral which wage workers 
‘1, or co-makers they can't readily 
iriends need all thev make for 
evpenses., 
Nase loans to workers without bank 
iob of Household Finance. At 


“1 WONDER IF I CAN 
BORROW FROM THE 
COMPANY TO PAY FOR 


BETTY’S OPERATION?” 


for employees 


worried by debts 


Household responsible families can borrow | 


up to $300 on their character and earning 
abilitv. Repayment 1g made in 10 to 20 small 
monthly installments. Thus families. can 
work their wav out of debt without sacrt- 
fice of living standards, 


Thousands learn money management 


To help workers avoid unnecessary debt 
Household provides guidance in money 
management and better buymanship— shows 
them how to save on daily purchases and 
get more out of limited incomes. Household’s 
consumer publications are now used in more 
than a thousand schools and colleges. 

The coupon will bring vou, without obli- 
gation, further information about Household 
service and how it can help vour emplovees. 
Why don't vou send it now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


C ORP ORATIO N and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
‘Doctor of Family Finances” 


See Hox 


®ne of America's leading family finance organizations, with 241 branches in 153 cities 


Sehald's interesting exhibit ‘Stretching Your Dollar’ 


at the New York World's Fair 


)LD FINANCE CORPORATION, 
‘ichigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


. Case Sen 


Dept. USN-5 


* me booklets about Household’s family money service, without obligation. 


State 


of taxation but only certain parts of 
it which bear most sharply on private 
investment, follows: 

Corporation Income Taxes: 


The corporation income tax is one 
of the mainstays of the Federal 
Government and in all but a few 
years recently has brought in more 
revenue than the personal income 
tax. 

The rate levied on corporation in= 
comes has progressively increased 
over the last 15 years. ° 

From 1929 to 1938 the maximum 
rate of tax on corporate income was 
raised 50 per cent. 

Recommendations for modification 
of corporation income taxes: 

Small corporations should be al- 
lowed a credit of $3,000. 

Operating losses should be deduct- 
ible from income for a period of two 
years. 

.Capital gains and losses should be 
disregarded in calculating tax. How- 
ever, if Congress insists on taxing 
capital gains as income, capital 
losses should be deductible. 

The tax on inter-corporate divi- 
dends should be abolished. 


Greater flexibility should be per-— 


| mitted in the handling of deprecia- 


tion charges, the percentage to be 
varied in relation to the volume of 
business. 

Capital Stock and Excess Profits 
Tar: 

Both taxes should be eliminated. 
If it is deemed necessary to maintain 
the existing volume of revenue from 


| corporation levies, the result should 
| be gained by an increase in the rate 


on corporate income. 
Social Security Taxes: 
Social Security taxes are objected 


- to on a number of grounds. 


Thus, these taxes apply both to 


those companies which have net 


earnings and those which have 
losses. | 

Social Security taxes apply differ- 
ently to companies with the same net 
earnings because pay rolls differ in 
importance from industry to indus- 
try. 


Smaller Companies 


Are Handicapped 

Smaller companies are discrim- 
inated against because they usually 
are less adequately financed than the 
larger companies and the added 
burden may force them out of bus- 
iness. 

Recommendations for change: 

Old-age annuities should be fi- 
nanced on a pay-as-you-go basis 
rather than by the accumulation of 
a huge reserve. 

Rates for the old-age annuities 
should be temporarily reduced from 
1 to % of 1 per cent, and be subse- 
quently increased only as_ benefit 
payments necessitate. 

The modest contingent reserves 
should be invested in outstanding 
bonds at current rates; the financial 
administration of the system should 
be segregated from Treasury fiscal 
operations. 

Undistributed Profits Tax: 

This tax is held to be bad from the 
standpoint of investment because it 
directly reduces the amount of funds 
available for utilization by corpora- 
tions for capital expansion. 

Recommendation: That the tax be 
abolished. 

Personal Taxes and Tax-Exempt 
Securities: 

Extremely high surtax rates, to- 


' gether with the system of tax-free 


+ bonds, are held 


A-New Tax Plan to Speed Recovery 


to work strongly 
against the sale of corporate securi- 
ties to those whose incomes fall in 
the higher brackets. 


| 
| 
| 


Large investors may unwilling 


to take the risk of loss in stocks when 


they know that, if the investment is | 


profitable, the Government will take 
a very large share of the profit. If 
losses result, the extent to which 


they can be utilized in offsetting © 


gains in the following yéar is limited. 

Recommendations: 

The surtax rates in the upper 
brackets should be substantially re- 
duced. 

The normal income tax on corpo- 
rate dividends should be eliminated. 


Capital gains and losses should be | 
| disregarded. However, if this is not 


done, deductions for capital losses | 


should be allowed. 
The Federal income tax should be 


_ made to apply to State employes, and | 


Federal employes should similarly be 
subjected to State income taxes. 


The Brookings study concludes that | 


while the program recommended 
might involve considerable net re- 
duction in tax revenues, “the gains 
resulting from the stimulus to the 
expansion of private 
would, in the near future, much 


more than offset any probable rev- | @ 


enue losses.” 


enterprise | 


THE BASIC POLICIES of this organization have continued as 
originally established with such moderate changes as have 
been occasioned by the passage of time and the development 
of new external conditions. Essentially, they reflect a concep- 


tion of investment that puts income above increment and 


principal above profit. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- © oe wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- (2 Lil] (4 q CS CWS defend to the death your right to say it.” 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” | 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Herr Hitler's Speech Opens the Way for a Calm and Reasoned Answer Which Can 
Truly Advance the Cause of World+Peace—Need for Persuasive Reasoning and 
— Exposition of Main Points Discussed by German Leader 


- 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


HANCELLOR HITLER'S speech to the Reich- a 1. Mr. Roosevelt spoke of the widespread fear of war. aay 9. Herr either invokes a sort of Monroe Doctrine for 

stag should be answered by President Roosevelt in Herr Hitler says war has always existed. He implies it rag and a ‘sphere of influence”. There is no ange 

an address to the Congress of the United States so is inevitable. But do two rights make a wrong? Must — _ tion to this provided Germany observes the true spirit 0 

that all the world may hear the voice of democracy the fact that war has always been the foolish recourse of the Monroe Doctrine which means, for CNC, that the 

. futation of the notion that physical force alone can man establish a permanent rule for mankind? Certainly United States does not extend her sovereignty over 

in retuta in ailtaden of msentind there must come a time when savagery will be superseded any other nation in this hemisphere. Can the same be 

"San poco to afford an example of how an by intelligent reconciliation and the readjustment of com- 08 of Germany's recent ee of Czecho-Slovakia or 
unselfish, disinterested and peace-loving nation may exert mon interests. 7 | Italy’s seizure of Albania: | | 

the greatest power on earth today—moral force—to save 2. Mr. Hitler says the fear of war exists ‘only in the HITLER DESIRES 10. Herr Hitler accepts the 

the world from another war. press of the democratic countries. He is right. For in PEACE WITHOUT President S proposal to enter into 

What Herr Hitler has said permits of a reasoned reply. P the other countries there is no free press, so the truth a discussion of reduction of arm- 
If at tines the German leader makes a point which, in is suppressed. The cable dispatches tell constantly of LOSS OF HONOR2™ents, though he _asks that 
all sincerity, the German people believe to be historic some fresh use of dictatorial power which causes uneasi- France and Britain be ap- 
truth, it is incumbent upon us to recognize that truth and ness abroad. If these fears are unfounded then why does | proached first. This is couched in far more conciliatory 
avow it. England order conscription and why do Italy and Ger- language than the other parts of the address and is sig- 

If at times the Chancellor makes a fallacious observa- . many maintain such a large number of troops under arms nificant of a real wish for peace if obtained without loss 
tion, it is incumbent upon us to demonstrate by proof and and their fleets in an active state of preparation? The of prestige or honor. Surely modern negotiators can find 
logic de aie ptiness of his claim. . simplest way to get peace news on the front pages of the a basis for reduction of armament when all other ques- 

Thus is progress made. Thus can civilization triumph newspapers of the world is to cease making news of the . tions are satisfactorily resolved. } | 
over foolish pride. ‘kind that has foretold war in the past and can only fore- 11. The German leader speaks interestingly of world 

Those Americans who impulsively have brushed aside tell war in the future. international conferences on economic questions. He 
the Hitler reply with the superficial comment that Amer- MISTAKES OF Oe es, ee speaks the truth when he refers to trade barriers, exchange 
ica had better “mind her own business” are unaware that iis of sie de at te restrictions, currency manipulation and boycotts. Un- 
by refusing to be realistic about what is happening in the VERSAILLES TO wileegeend: ‘Mie. Wide ‘thisine questionably all these interfere with world trade, but Herr 

find her own business Hitler forgets that there have been provocations behind 
ee ey, ee oy BE REVIEWED — ‘t can be localized. The query all these barriers and that what Mr. R l 

ff than ever before. ises: “Why take the risk of an 
poses is that these barriers be removed by common coun- 
SELF-INTEREST OF The last few mont . . neve war, why ors aay hre that may be capable of spreadi rea sel. Herr Hitler by one stroke of the pen, for instance, 
shown how the economic situa- 4. Herr Hitler questions whether America’s voice is can restore citizenship rights to oppressed minorities in 
AMERICA LIES tion in America has been ad- one of “friendship for mankind” because the Treaty of Germany, give labor a chance to live again and the rest of 
IN WORLD PEACE versely affected by repercussions Versailles was imposed on Germany without dissent by mankind will then remove all boycotts against Germany 

from Europe. We cannot hope the American Government. Likewise, the League of Na- overnight. | 
to get domestic recovery until world trade relationships tions, which was to embrace Germany and settle ques- 12. The German claima for rectoraiion of colonies in 
are fully restored and this cannot be until peace comes to tions at the conference table, was ignored by the United Aftica have tn them wach wart. Modda = would give 
Europe. The best form of self-interest, therefore, is for | _ States Government in the ’20’s. the German people greater confidence in America’s 
America to reveal an unselfishness and alertness toward , The best course for the President to follow is to ac- | fairness than for the President to proclaim his endeavor 
the problems overseas. The least we can do is to provide knowledge this truth before the world. It would give to seek through Great Britain and France a re-examina- 
a forum for debate of the issues. inspiration to the German people and impress the Central tion of the whole colonial problem so that fresh proposals 

This does not mean our involvement in any way but it Powers with the sincerity of American purpose. Even may be communicated through the United States as a 
does mean that we can mobilize the good sense of all na- Prime Minister Chamberlain, in an address to the House friendly intermediary. 
tions to avert war and to bring about a settlement with- of Commons, has said something to that effect in recent 13. Herr Hitler says: “It would be a noble act if Presi- 
out bloodshed. | _ months. It would do no harm for the statesmen of the dent Franklin Roosevelt were to redeem the promises 

Historically. and traditionally, the United States has democratic countries to admit publicly their- mistakes. made by President Woodrow Wilson. This would in 
always tendered its good offices and has endeavored to 5. Herr Hitler says the League of Nations failed. We the first place be a practical contribution to the moral 
mediate in international disputes. To turn back now know why. Because isolationist Americans kept the consolidation of the world and consequently to the im- 
would be craven. It would mean a surrender to that United States from assisting in world settlements. These provement of economic conditions.” | 
school of thought in America which selfishly cries out to | Americans feared entanglement and in the end they No truer words could have been spoken. Herr Hitler 
a suffering mankind: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” It helped, innocently to be sure, to produce something much is correct. But would he agree to allow the German 
would mean yielding to the mistaken theory held by some, worse—a depression unparalleled in American history, people the right of self- dstevantmntion which aie hae oe 
that the world economic situation will be improved if with 10,000,000 unemployed, billions spent for relief and the Wilson fourteen points? Shall democracy and free- 
America does nothing and if exchange restrictions, trade taxes raised to unprecedented heights. dom be restored to the German people or must they con- 
embargoes, tariff quotas and the other weapons of eco- The answer now is to retrace our steps and set up a Sys- tinue to live in bondage even as the rest of the world 
nomic war are intensified instead of abandoned. tem of world-wide collaboration in the interest of economic | agrees to open up economic opportunities? 

If ever there was a time for the application of the great readjustment so that world-wide reemployment will fol- 14. The story of German economic disint egration ‘i 
principles of Christian philosophy, it is in the method and low the reestablishment of world trade. told by Herr Hitler, is unhappily too true. This tie 
manner by which the American reply is gy nenagr age DISARMAMENT 6. Herr Hitler speaks of the caused by reparation payments in money and materials 
tone, its acknowledgement of right where vg “ om, use of military force in American exacted by the Versailles Treaty from the German people 
its temperate and restrained phrases where the Hitler TO BE FOR history. He extols conquest by until 1931—there can be little doubt of that when one ex- 
argument is plainly wrong. ALL---NOT ONE the sword. He asks how at an amines the record. 

U.S SHOULD — ‘The dictator's address is the es | international conference a dis- JOBS NEEDED What the world needs is jobs, 

ee earnest conviction of a man who, armed nation can get justice. These queries are pertinent. and employment for nearly 25,- 
CONTINUE IN rightly or wrongly, has risen to The answer, of course, is that Germany will not be asked FOR WORLD'S 000,000 idle persons. An inter- 
PEACE EFFORTS 2 position of vast power over to disarm alone, but simultaneously and progressively UNEMPLOYED national program of economic re- 

88,000,000 persons. Those of us with other powers. As for skepticism about going to a adjustment would reopen fac- 
who, like myself, may feel utter disagreement with his. conference table at all, Herr Hitler unfortunately has tories everywhere and put the world to work making 
theories and his philosophy must not forget that much of grown accustomed to the idea that might makes right. needed goods for man’s use. For the world is undernour- 
what he says is engraven in the hearts of the German peo- When the United States and Britain and France are able ished, and the underconsumption of goods is unprece- 
ple whose memories burn with the injustices of the Ver- to show by their spirit of fairness that right really makes dented in all history. , 
sailles treaty. On this page last week, in an article en- might there will be no room for skepticism. This is not When Herr Hitler thinks he has no responsibility be- 
titled “Justice For Germany,” the writer endeavored to an insuperable task, but it does require sacrifices and con- yond the confines of his own country, he is mistaken. For 
express the essentials of a program of good faith which cessions, and these are essential and worthwhile in an was it not he who cried out a few weeks ago, “Germany 
the United States might well exhibit toward Germany. effort to avert bloodshed and huge expense for armament. must have exports or die?” World trade is today a prob- 

For whether Mr. Roosevelt used too harsh phrases 7. Herr Hitler frankly doubts that any world force for lem of world friendship. And there can be no friendship 
here or there, or made public his message a few hours justice can be created. Is he right in that assumption? where the sword is flourished or the guns are set to shoot. 
before Herr Hitler received it, is truly inconsequen- ‘If he is, then we are all condemned to an era of war and The lesson of today and tomorrow, as the lesson of yes- 
tial. So also is the irony and indignation which occurs bloodshed. If he is wrong, then it is our solemn duty in terday, is that man is his brother’s keeper. 
in the speech delivered last Friday in Berlin. What the democracies to point out how moral force and a sense There can be no peace where there is no brotherhood, 
is more important is the substance of what the German of justice can offer a program that is so fair as to invite and no negotiations or conferences will succeed unless the 
leader says and this should be examined carefully to see cooperation on all sides. What nation really would prefer spirit of God is permitted to control human destiny, driv- 
whether it does not open up the discussion and perhaps _ the dangers of arbitrary power to the greater advantages ing out of man’s inner mind the selfishness and the pride, 
encourage now the British and French governments pub- in the long run of equality in collaboration? the ego, the hate and the bitterness which have brought 
licly to avow their comments in communications to the _ 8. The Chancellor asks why the other nations were not us to the verge once more of organized murder. 

United States government. invited to give assurances against attacking Germany. Peace is a will to preserve. It is a will to yield not to 

Let us examine some of the points in the Hitler address But if he will reread the President’s message he will find. arbitrary power but to a higher power—greater than 
to see where the basis for an understanding or reconcili- that Mr. Roosevelt proposed that very thing—reciprocal fuehrers and presidents—to the greatest Mediator of 
ation of views does appear: 7 assurances. Y them all. 
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